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WITH WHICH ARE COMBINED THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, ESTABLISHED IN 1891, THE TEACHERS 


Volume 40 S 


Ix 1924, when addressing the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
President Coolidge said, ‘‘It is a 
wonderful thing to live in a time when the 
for truth is the foremost interest of 

race. It 

in men the courage that will accept 

e truth simply because it is the truth.’’ 
[hat eminent speaker knew too much about 
ure to permit him to argue that 
always regard the search for 


has taken endless ages to 


ith as of supreme interest, or that all 
people have the courage to accept the truth 
simply because it is the truth. Even some 

the scientists to whom those words were 
addressed may sometimes have seemed to 
**100 per 
ent.’ in their exemplification of unbiased 
interest and courage for the truth, the 
is the President thus stated. On one 
he walls of the Hall of Science at the 
Century of 


associates as less than 


Progress Fair in Chicago, 
ng other interesting quotations, was 
ne from A. D. Little, ‘‘More important 
particular truths is the love of 
truth.’’ That, like the preceding quota- 
tion, has a pleasing sound to scientific 
people, but it also causes queries to arise. 
Did Dr. Little mean that particular truths, 
facts, knowledge, are not of consequence, 
but that desire for these is the thing of 
‘onsequence? He could hardly have meant 


th. 


hat. Indeed, such men as Dr. Little are 


the 
han 


MAGAZINE, ESTABLISHED IN 1878, AND THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 
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WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE PLACE OF 
SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


By Professor OTIS W. CALDWELL 


NSTITUTE OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


conspicuous for their ever-ready possession 
of much exact knowledge. It seems safe to 
assert that no one, whether scientist or not, 
acquires a real love for truth except through 
the experience of long and faithful search 
for the specific facts of science. Most of us 
are fearful of oratorical advocacy of gen- 
eralized ideals, unless abundant 
given to the many 
which manifest the 
that are advocated. Thus, in considering 
the place of science in education, it has 
seemed to many able minds that, while 
slogans, fine phrases and much talk about 


place is 
specific achievements 
generalized qualities 


universal possession of scientific methods 
may all be excellent, what is most needed 
is increased effort directed toward specific 
types of truths. By such efforts the de- 
sired generalized results may perhaps be 
developed. Their development is likely to 
be slow, however, and seems likely to be 
accomplished only through the. actual per- 
formance of many specific and detailed 
operations. 

Beeause of such considerations as these, 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science voted in 1923 to establish 
its Committee on the Place of Science in 
Education. It appears that no one ex- 
pected that such a committee would en- 
deavor to do such idealistic things as to 
have all citizens all the time gaining their 
chief pleasure through scientific research ; 
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\ one always exhibiting the ence was almost restricted to t, 


have every 

courage to accept and live by truth scientific reports. As research became 
simply because it is the truth; or to have  ereasingly specialized it became more 
folks constantly caring more about their more apparent that those who were 
love for truth than they do about specifie attendance at the sessions of one ass 
truths. The approval of these fine ideals tion section or one scientific society 
was implied in some sort of televisionistic had little appreciation of the work 
way, though there can not have been much _ gented at sessions of other sections or < 
hope of measurable results during the life ties. Meantime, the public, though cur 
of any single committee. about what scientists were doing, usua 

The initial commitment did not relate yeeeived only such knowledge of the m 
chiefly to science in schools and colleges, inge’s as was provided by the press. Unt 
though that was included. Rather, the about 1922 the daily papers general! 
committee was charged with doing any  pyt very inadequate reports of ass 
specific tasks it could find to do within the meetings, and the excellent science st 
whole range of science in its educational that are now common in newspapers at 
relations. That was a large assignment. seasons, but especially throughout th 
In the eleven years that have passed much of the great annual meeting of the Ame 
has been accomplished in this broad field can Association for the Advancem 
by many agencies, and the committee is Science, represent a development of 1! 
glad to have been among them. The com- last ten or twelve years. This remarkabl 
mittee members have been chiefly occupied development has stimulated and e 
with their own professional work, so that aged public interest in science and 
their activities in this particular commit-  tinues to do so, along with other ag 
ment have had to be fitted into otherwise Partially in response to this trend 
yusy lives. Also, it was not clear just what times and with clear realization 
might be attempted or accomplished. A general dissemination of scientific 
statement of the general purposes of the edge of all sorts among the people sh 
committee was published in Science for eonstitute one of the principal objecti 
December 12, 1924. A few conerete tasks of such organizations as the America 
have been undertaken. Some of these will Association. the Committee on the P 
be described below, with a double aim— G¢ijence in Education arranged a 


first, to illustrate and to encourage further session for the publie at the Kansas Cit 


work upon these specific ventures, and sec- meeting, held in December, 1925. That 


ond to elicit ideas and support for later session was held in a large, well-filled audi 
endeavor by this committee or by some torium. The program included addresses 
other group or groups that may be working by Burton E. Livingston (‘‘The Obligati 
with similar purposes. The ideas justify- to Distribute Knowledge’’), by the | 
ing such a committee as this should be pro- EK. E. Slosson (‘‘Action and Reaction” 
gressively plastic. and by Michael I. Pupin (‘‘Science and 
Although people not professionally en- Serviee’’). I quote the closing paragra] 
gaged in scientific research or advanced of Dr. Livingston’s address: 
science teaching have constituted an always 7 
With this great task of distributing knowledg 
‘ we must be constantly engaged, and later gene! 
bership, yet there were many years when Sinn aed adidas carry on. The task is : 
interest in the meetings of the American endless as is the duration of humanity and t 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- growth of knowledge. But it varies in 


increasing part of the association’s mem- 


met 
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s as evolution proce¢ ds and it has unsur- 
nacity for supplying us with well-filled 
hours over which there is not likely to 


s subsequent regret. 


following year, at the fifth Phila- 
meeting the committee again pre- 

| a program for the public, the lecture 
.s being as follows: ‘‘ Biology and Bet- 
ef,’’ by W. A. Cochel, editor of the 

: City Weekly Star; ‘‘Newer Knowl- 
the Chemistry of Nutrition,’’ by 
Sherman, of Columbia University ; 
Science Spirit in a Demoeracy,’’ by 

H. Bailey, then president of the Ameri- 
Association for the Advancement of 
Since 1926, the enlarged program 
lectures by the association itself 

‘rally provided abundant oppor- 

s of this type, and no more such 
ums have been organized by the com- 
This sort of publie educational 

by the association has been extended 

‘ meetings so as to present scientific 
‘ledge in still more popular fashion, to 
to young people of school age and 
interest in little 
Further development 
s phase of work is surely desirable, 
whatever effective means may be feasi- 
for, as every one knows, the future of 
democracy and the future of our 
must both depend largely on im- 
ons gained by our people in early 


ers whose science is 


than nascent. 


There had long been need for a carefully 
repared bibliography related to the use of 
schools. The committee ar- 
ranged for the preparation of such a bibli- 
graphy by Earl R. Glenn and provided 
him with a trained worker and the requi- 
site clerical assistance. The bibliography, 
which was published in 1925, by the office 
of the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
was distributed widely for use by persons 
engaged in any kind of investigation of 
science teaching. The preface set forth the 
‘ommittee’s eredo about science, which was 


Sele} ea in 
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rendered specially desirable at that time 
by public interest in the famous Scopes 
trial. Copies of this book are still to be 
obtained from the U. S. Superintendent of 
Documents at a price of twenty-five cents 
each. Of course it is not now as useful as 
when first issued, since eight active years 
have passed since its completion. 

A pamphlet attempting to outline cur- 
rent thought regarding certain phases or 
problems of science education was _ pre- 
pared under the direction of the committee 
1928 the 


Copies 


and was under 


auspices of the association council. 


published in 


are available for free distribution by the 
Washington office of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in the 
Smithsonian Institution Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
cussed in that pamphlet are: ‘‘The Search 
for Enduring Facts and the Growth of 
the Seientifie 

Obligations of Scientific 


Among other topics dis- 


Confidence in Guidanee of 
Truth’’; ‘‘The 
Knowledge’’; ‘‘Science Subjects in Eduea- 


tional Programs’’; ‘‘Summaries of Types 
of Specifie Studies Relating to Educational 
Uses of Science’’; ‘‘Those Who Teach’’ 
and ‘‘Those Who Have Developed Sci- 


enee.’’ The three following recommenda- 


tions were made: 


(a) That some organization of national scope, 
such as the United States Bureau of Education, or 
the Research Division of the National Education 
Association, be asked by this committee to under- 
take a comprehensive and intensive study of the 
situations, tendencies and needs of science instrue- 
tion in educational systems. 

(b) That the services of a field secretary be se- 
cured, to work with existing agencies, to distribute 
information on research in science education, to 
stimulate further research, to operate as a sort of 
clearing-house agent and to continue the organiz- 
ing of new groups of science teachers, writers for 
popularization of science, ete. This field secretary 
should work under the guidance of the Committee 
on the Place of Science in Education, or under the 
guidance of a national council of science teachers 
if such a council should be formed. 

(c) That a national council of science teachers 
be organized to advance science teaching, to in- 
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public appreciation of science and to secure 


crease 


for science teachers increased facilities and a 


usefulness. The services of a field secretary 


wider 


would be very useful in the organization of such a 


The larger part of the first of these 
‘ecommendations was realized in the publi- 
cation of the important study made by 
G. W. Hunter, of Claremont College, Cali- 
fornia, with the title, ‘‘Science Sequence 
in the Junior and Senior High Schools,’’ 
published in School and Mathe- 


Volume 33, 1933. The second 


recommendation has not yet been realized. 


Scivence 


matics, 


A movement is now on foot that may result 
in the realization of the third recommen- 
dation. This will receive attention below. 

Through adherence to the time-honored 
custom of adding to the personnel of a 
committee bold 
enough to evince particular interest in its 
the Place of 
until its roll 
final re- 


those persons who are 
the Committee on 
Science in Edueation 


included twenty-nine names. <A 


work, 
crew 


port, recommending the discharge of the 
committee, was presented to the Associa- 
tion Council in 1929. The report was 
accepted and approved, and a new commit- 
tee was appointed, which has continued to 
function the the 
older one and under the same name. The 
present membership of the Committee on 
the Place of Science in Education is as fol- 
lows: J. MeKeen Cattell, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the American As- 


along veneral lines of 


sociation for the Advancement of Science; 
Karl T. Compton, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Jerome 
Isenbarger, of the Wright City Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago; Burton E. Livingston, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, general secre- 
tary of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science; Morris Meister, 
of the Haaren High School, New York 
City; and Otis W. Caldwell, of Columbia 
University, chairman. 

In 1929 the association council approved 
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a new plan of this committee, which aimed 
to enlist the special interest of superior 
high-school students in active science work 
Students were invited to write competitive 
essays on any of over fifty selected topics 
or upon any other topic that had been pre. 
viously submitted to and approved by the 
committee. It was thought that the pre 

ration of such essays would be profitable ¢ 
the student authors and the results might 
subsequently be stimulating and helpful 
others. It was hoped that the writers 
might be led to an increased appreciation 
of the significance of responsible author. 
ship. Experience of this sort, as distinc 
from that of pastime writing and class. 
engaging 


assignment writing, should be 


and lastingly productive. A_ prominent 
scientist remarked, capable students often 
‘*need some form of hook on which to hang 
their endeavors.’’ 


were representative not only of the main 


The approved topies 


fields of natural science but also a number 
of phases of the social and industrial uses 
The plan 

nounced throughout the United States and 


The committee realized the need 


of science. was widely 
Canada. 
of curbing the use of high-school essays as 
means of objectionable propaganda, and it 
consequently invited to this essay competi- 
tion only such superior students as could 
engage in this activity without harm to 
their regular school work. Even so, the 
plan partook of the nature of propaganda, 
but in a good sense. 

Obviously, such a contest required the 
preparation of a workable plan of opera- 
tion in the judging of the essays that would 
be submitted, since they would represent a 
wide diversity of topics and methods of 
treatment. The plan adopted was devised 
by a special committee, consisting of : M. F. 
Carpenter, of Iowa City, Iowa; Claudia E 
Crumpton, of Detroit, Michigan; Newton 
B. Hammond, of Yonkers, New York; R. 
Lyman, of Chicago, Illinois; Percival M 
Symonds, of New York City; Lucy A. Ter- 








Cleveland, Ohio; and G. M. Ruch, 
Berkeley, California (chairman). The 
same special committee acted as judges, 
finally reported on 120 essays. The 
ives had no knowledge of either names 
‘ations of the essay writers. An ac- 
of the judging methods employed 

| a list of the 20 winning essays with 
. names and schools of the authors may 
tained from the chairman of the Com- 


on the Place of Science in Eduea- 


‘Peeoenitions of Achievement’’ awards 
made on account of the winning 
ssays. Funds for prizes and for the other 
expenses of the project were composed 
y of gifts from anonymous friends of 
science. A small appropriation was made 
» American Association. Twenty cash 
prizes were awarded, the highest being 
$200 and the lowest $50. An important 
feature of the award was that no prize was 
civen to any student author; instead, the 
prizes were given to the schools attended 
e successful students. It was specified 

that prizes should be used only for the pur- 
hase of additional science books for the 


lla 


school libraries to which eash awards were 


in charge of the libraries. The American 
Association supplied a bit of suggestive 
guidance by furnishing to each of these 
school libraries a set of its Popular Science 
Book-Lists. These authoritative, useful 
and attractive little booklets, representing 
as many fields of knowledge, were prepared 
by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science Committee on Popu- 
lar Science Book-Lists, of which the chair- 
man is Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Each of the books thus purchased was 
inscribed with a statement showing that it 
was contributed to the school library as a 
result of the association prize-essay con- 
test, also showing the name or names of 
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the successful student authors whose win- 
ning essays had made this addition to the 
library possible. In some of the schools 
that received prizes students of the art 
departments prepared special bookplates 
for use in these books. 

Each of the student-authors of winning 
essays received added personal recognition 
in the form of a copy of the two-volume 
edition of Wells, Huxley and Wells’ ‘‘ The 
Science of Life,’’ accompanied by a page 
of signatures of past presidents of the 
American Association for the Advance 
ment of Science. 

The essay contest just described was in 
some part an experiment. Whether it is 
desirable to try to have such contests re 
peated at intervals may be left as an open 
question. Some students of popular edu- 
cation appear to think that student compe- 
tition of this literary sort is fundamentally 
undesirable, but many others have ex 
pressed the wish that this project might be 
repeated soon. Inquiries are still being 
received from schools that desire to have 
the project repeated and some students are 
reported to be even now at work on essays 
that they hope to submit in some future 
competition. From the view-point of 
superior students there seem to be few, if 
any, objections to the general plan. 

On the other hand, it should not be for- 
gotten that such essay contests must neces- 
sarily demand an enormous amount of 
work on the part of those in charge, and it 
may not always be easy to enlist the requi- 
site number of capable and willing coopera- 
tors in such undertakings. Furthermore, 
the financial aspect of any essay contest 
that may be planned must inevitably be 
given prime consideration; such projects 
require funds and they can bring no finan- 
cial income to the sponsoring organization. 

Competition among school students with 
regard to scholarship and literary ability 
are surely just as desirable as are competi- 
tions with regard to athletie ability, which 


eae 
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appear to be generally approved at the mittee under the chairmanship of H 
present time. Muscular prowess and bod- Carpenter, specialist in science 
ily agility guided by quick minds are cer-_ schools of Rochester, New York, wil! 
tainly excellent. Scholarly prowess and sent its report. In connection wit 
engaging literary expression surely are  eonference the Committee on the Pla 
even more commendable, however, though Science in Education will also prese 
not now so popular. Weare apt to express program dealing with phases of 
surprise when an outstanding athlete be- knowledge that will be of interes} 
known as an outstanding scholar,  seience teachers. A Pittsbureh | 


a 


comes 
though the occasion for such surprise 1s mittee, of which the chairman is J 
confessedly rather infrequent. Hollinger, is assisting in the arrange 
With regard to another of the recent for these sessions. Because of thi 
phases of activity of the Committee on the tant question before the science { 
Place of Science in Education, it has been eonference, all teachers of science ; 


pointed out from time to time that some  yited to attend. Copies of the da 


sort of national organization of teachers of oram will be sent to all who re 
science is highly desirable. Although sev- from the Committee on the Place 
eral effective organizations of sectional or  onee jn Education. 433 West 123rd St 
state groups of such teachers are in exis- New York. N. Y. 
tence, it seems that a national organization This account of work by the Comn 
might accomplish much good. | Chis ques- on the Place of Science in Edueati 
ens received serious atvention In a special seem to consist of brief descriptions o! 
SonnIRAnDS held in connection with the related ventures. They are not unre 
soe et tm ee indo aor te Ig pr 
RINE: pean ii diealaaaae vena in education are to re se 
presented dealt partly with the prob directly but through the doing o! 


of the educational uses of science and a . “6 
. of specifie things. Each specific task 


partly with a suggested national organiza- . . . 

Sines. ies oe : oe" its own special purpose which is a 
tion of science teachers. At this conference 
W. L. Eikenberry, of the New Jersey State 
Teachers College, at Trenton, spoke on 


sistent part or component of the 
purpose. By taking many separate ste} 
the whole road may be finally traversed 
Although the details of each step hold 
tention for the time being, yet, when man) 
steps have been accomplished they 
results that fall into place as parts 
larger purpose. Every good sciene 
teacher knows this. For example, in t 
study of absorption, diffusion and im| 
tion in plants, each of these topics 
for specific accomplishment, the discover) 


‘Types of Useful Organizations of Science 
Teachers.’’ His address was published in 
Science Education, 1933. Reprints of that 
address may be obtained from the New 
York office of the Committee on the Place 
of Seience in Education. Also a special 
committee was organized to study the ques- 
tion concerning a national organization. It 
was voted to request the American <Asso- 
ciation to arrange for an additional con- 
ference to be held at the third Pittsburgh 
meeting of the association in December, 
1934. 


Such a conference has been planned and 


or appreciation of specific facts and rel 


tions; but it is only through knowledge 
such details, and many others, that a st 


dent may be expected to envisage the per 


formance of such a thing as a tree anc 


its program will be presented on December 
place in nature—how it gains materia 


29, 1934, at Pittsburgh. The special com- 
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from its complex surroundings, 
ts and uses them in many ways, 
is dormant according to the 


seasons throughout a century, 


vy returns its materials and energy 


rroundings, from which they may 
taken into other orean- 
of different 


broad conception can be attained 


. 
ntiv be 


very kinds. 


7. 
SSIDLY 


ugh many intermediate steps. 


rue in many ways that the 
interest of the 


**search 
the foremost 


I doubt if a very large propor- 


Is 
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tion of our people are aware of that. It is 
true that ‘‘the courage that will accept the 
truth simply because it is the truth’’ is a 
highly desirable human trait, but there are 
many individuals who, before accepting 
and acting on what seems to be truth, wish 
to know to what extent acceptance would 
affect some of their personal wishes. It 
even be true that ‘‘more important 
than particular truths the of 
truth,’’ but the repeated and habitual use 
of many truths is surely the best way to 
establish a ‘‘love of truth.’’ 


may 


is love 


PARENT EDUCATION IN THE EMERGENCY’ 


By EDNA NOBLE WHITE 


Urposes. 


DIRECTOR, THE 


of tremendous difficulties 


the 
publie schools during the period 


lepression, it is interesting to note 


r the present fiscal year (1933- 


Federal Government spent the 


sum it had ever devoted to eduea- 


Until this time eduea- 
terprise had to a large extent been 


upon local and state resources. 


these resources failed, the Federal 


ient found it necessary to expand 


134 > 
enditures enormously in order to 


ols open, employ teachers and 


tain educational programs. 
‘f the most important of the federal 
vrams was that termed emergency edu- 


s program during the past year. 
i undoubtedly had its origin in the 
to give employment to the large 


Yy 
all 


+ 


nomie erisis. 


About $15,000,000 were expended 
The 


f teachers thrown out of work by 
It was also believed 


lucational programs ministering to 


amilies and unemployed adults 


| help to raise the morale of those suf- 


‘ Irom unemployment and the conse- 


t the eighth Iowa Conference on Child 
t and Parent Education, June 21, 1934. 


MERRILL-PALMER SCHOOL 


quent financial stress and strain. On 
August 19, 1933, Harry L. Hopkins, fed- 
eral relief adviser, issued his 
first statement authorizing the hiring of 
unemployed to in rural 
schools that would otherwise be closed and 
to instruct illiterate adults. On September 
26 authority was given to employ teachers 
for adult 
education and rehabilitation. 
23 emergency 
thorized. 

The original plans of the Federal Gov- 
ernment ealled for parent education only 
in connection with the nursery school pro- 
gram. Within a short time, however, it 
became apparent that a much larger place 
would be given to this type of education in 
the actual working out of the educational 


In such states as lowa, where 


emergency 
teachers teach 


voeational 
On October 


general education, 


nursery schools were au- 


programs. 
parent education programs had been estab- 
lished for a considerable period, it was at 
once recognized that the plan of conduet- 
ing parent education programs for parents 
of preschool children alone was far too 
restricted. There was an immediate de- 
mand for the instruction of parents of 
children of different ages and educational 
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kurthermore, a number of leaders 


» field of adult education conceived of 


their 


programs as being especially con- 
cerned with family life rather than with 
individual development, probably because 


the whole emergency education program 


out of a erisis that vitally 


arisen 


Uncertainty about in- 


‘cl families. 
comes, the vast expansion of commercial- 


ized leisure-time activities and rapid 
changes in standards of all sorts had made 
he problems of parents acute, and they 


demanded help. These problems were 
probably much more urgent in urban than 
in rural areas. 

Vocational leaders had already included 


parent education as a part of their pro- 


eram in many states. They offered in- 


struction in the eare and guidance of 


children, making and remaking e¢lothing, 
the selection and preparation of food, fam- 
ily relationships, the adjustments of fami- 


} 


lies to new conditions, and so forth. In a 
few localities instruction in parent eduea- 
tion was included in the literacy program, 
though there was little material available 
on this level. 

Edueators have begun to feel, of course, 
that parent education is an integral part 
of the education of children, owing largely 
to the activities of such organizations as 
the and the 
American University 
Women. 

Another urgent demand for the inclusion 
for 


parent-teacher associations 


Association of 


of parent education in programs 
adults comes from the recognition of the 
social work group that such instruction is 
an important instrument in social recon- 
struction. In one large city the social 


worker in charge of family case work 
stated that, owing to the enormous increase 
in the number of clients brought about by 
unemployment, it was no longer possible to 
do intensive case work of the type essential 
Sinee the ma- 


in rehabilitation problems. 


jor difficulty in any case was unemploy- 
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and not disintegration, the x 
had that 


groups together under efficient leadersh;, 


ment 


worker 


bringing sma 


found 


to discuss the family problems rising 0) 
their situation was an effective met] 
dealing with the problem. 

Under these various circumstances. 
edueation believed 


ers in parent 


necessary to coordinate and guide 


activities as far as possible. Applicati 
was made to a foundation for a grant 
this purpose under the sponsorship 
National Parent Edu 


which is made up of fifty leading 


Council of 


agencies in the field. 

This grant was made late in 1933 
the duties of the supervisory sery 
made possible were accepted by thy 
of Edueation. Bess Goodykoontz, 
tant Commissioner of Edueation and 
a member of the governing board of 
National Council of Parent Education, 
The pro 


was developed under Ralph P. Bridgma 


made directly responsible. 


director of the council, with the assista 
of Agnes Tilson and Muriel Brown. 
The service was announced to the 
superintendents of education in a 
from George F. Zook, United States C 
missioner of Edueation, dated Januar 
1934. Following the usual policy ot 
Office of 
parent education went into a state except 
at the invitation of the state superinte! 


Edueation, no staff member 


dent. Upon invitation, staff members as 
sisted with the organization of the progra! 
in the state and advised concerning 
choice of a special state assistant 


field. 
state relief administration funds for super 


Since there was no provision 1 
vision, the salaries of these state assistants 
were paid out of the foundation grant 

In the federal office, which was housed 
with the educational division of 
FERA, the parent education staff wrote 4 


SF 


handbook on parent education for the 
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iers and assembled 1,000 packets 
including bulletins and other 
terial from many sources. News 
mpanied by material for the 
assistant or for parents themselves, 
»sent out. 
. of the brief period during which 
ogram was in operation (January 3 
2), the parent education staff 
in twenty-one states. In fourteen 
rked with the nursery school pro- 
n ten with adult edueation, in three 
vocational edueation and in one with 
eracy prograin. In six states the 
ducation program was a part of 
livisions of the federal emergency pro- 
m. Incomplete reports up to May 1 
wed that the work had reached approxi- 
y 20,000 parents. Each state worked 
its own seheme for training leaders 
planned a program fitted to its special 


e federal program was directed by a 
mittee from the governing board of the 
nal Council of Parent Education, of 
rich Bess Goodykoontz and George D. 
toddard, director of the Iowa Child Wel- 
Station, 
his committee was responsible for a pro- 


Research were members. 
presented to state superintendents 
ting with the American Association for 
lult Education in Washington, D. C., the 
ek of May 20. At that meeting a resolu- 
was prepared and sent to Harry L. 
pkins, pointing out the use that had 
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been made in the states of trained workers 
in parent education since they had been 
made available by the Office of Education 
and the actual demand for instruction in 
parent education in many phases of the 
emergency education programs. The reso- 
lution asked that in the future these needs 
be specifically recognized and provided for 
in emergency education projects. 

Just what the future of the program may 
be we can not say. In so brief a period 
only the beginning of a program was pos- 
sible, and the results were necessarily frag- 
mentary. However, the program did dem- 
onstrate the need for trained guidance and 
a demand for its continuance. In some 
states the program will probably result in 
the appointment of a staff 
member to the state department of educa- 
tion; in others it may mean a specialist in 


permanent 


extension. 

The fundamental social importance of 
the movement is difficult to estimate. 
Economists tell us that our power to de- 
velop material resources has greatly ex- 
eeeded our understanding of how to use 
and distribute them. Likewise it 
tainly true that our knowledge of how to 
develop creative human relationships has 
not kept pace with the increasing complex- 
ity of these relationships in modern family 
life. If this program in emergency parent 
education has contributed to this end, as 


is cer- 


we hope, our time, energy and money have 
been well expended. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF YALE-IN-CHINA 
Day Changsha on 
ber 16 marked the twenty-eighth anni- 
of the establishment of the educational 
of Yale-in-China. The Yali Union Middle 
enjoyed a holiday with the morning 
over to a meeting at which representa- 


NDERS’ exercises at 


‘Parent Education Programs,’’ School Life, 
194, 19, 170. 


tives of the government, the board of governors 
and the city spoke. Dinner was followed by an 
afternoon of sports and field events. Friends 
and former staff members of Yale-in-China in 
New the with a 
Chinese dinner. 

The Yali Union Middle School occupies a 


forty-acre campus outside the north gate of 


Haven celebrated occasion 


Changsha and enrolls some 329 boys in its six 


years of college preparatory work. Registered 
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th the Ministry of Edueation and recognized THE FEDERAL CHILD LABOR 
one the leading pre paratory schools in AMENDMENT 


Yali has realized many of the hopes of A LETTER from President Roosey: 
» the first school ing ratification of the Federal ¢ 


founders, as they set 


uy} 
1 
i 


sion on November 16, 1906, in a small Amendment as a method of making 


Chinese building in the center of the city of the outlawing of child labor under t 
Changsha. recovery act has been made public by | 
The aim ‘ale-in-China has been to main- Dinwiddie, general seeretary of th 
tain a school of a distinctly Christian character, Child Labor Committee. 
ding up the highest possible scholastic stand- Mr. Roosevelt’s letter reads: 
n toward making the One of the accomplishments under 


re Chinese and more financially mae- recovery act which has given me the gr 
pendent. To-day Yali is governed entirely in fication is the outlawing of child lab 
China by a Board of Governors sitting in how simply a long desired reform, w1 
‘| majority of whom are Chinese. vidual or state could accomplish al 
rely Chinese, with the excep- brought about when people work tog 
partment of English, which is my desire that the advances attained 
cm men on short-term teaching NRA be made permanent. In the ch 
The budget of $60,000 Chinese the obvious method of maintaining 
aoe ee gains is through ratification of 
; : ; Amendment. I hope this may be acl 
ily $10,000 coming from the e¢o- 


ion boards in the United States. Mr. Dinwiddie predicted that the Pr 
A unique feature of the school is the short- statement would strongly influence 


} 
+ 


term “bachelor” appointment to the teaching four state legislatures who would 


faculty. Annually two men are selected from amendment this winter. Twenty stat 
the senior clas: teach English at Yali for ratified the amendment and sixteen 
two-year terms. Five Yale men are now resi- needed to complete the three fourths 
dent in Changsha on such appointments. The which would write it into the Constitution 
work of these men includes teaching, study hall twenty-second amendment. 
supervision, coaching athletic teams, direction of States which have ratified are Ar 
dramaties and glee club and cooperation of re- sas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, 
ligious activities. Michigan, Minnesota, New Hamps! 
Plans for Yale-in-China were first formulated Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Or 
in New Haven in 1901. At the home of Dr. Pennsylvania, Washington, West Virgu 
Anson Phelps Stokes informal discussions erys- Wisconsin. 
tallized into an actual program which chose Of the twenty-eight states which have 1 
China as the field and higher education as the proved the amendment, four—Kentucky, Li 
type of work to be engaged in. The Yale For- ana, Mississippi and Virginia—do not 
Missionary Society was incorporated in regular legislative sessions scheduled for 1! 
1903. Lawrence Thurston was the first repre- The remaining twenty-four, out oi 
sentative to China, but he died in California in proponents of the amendment must gain 
1904 from illness contracted in service. A pre-  ratifications to make the measure law next y 
liminary survey was made in 1904 by Harlan are: Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Fl 
P. Beach and Brownell Gage, who traveled to Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, 
Changsha to investigate the situation at the Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, 
invitation of missions in the city. The follow- New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
ing year Dr. Gage, Warren B. Seabury and Island, Sonth Carolina, South Dakota, Ten! 
Edward H. Hume took up residence in the city see, Texas, Utah, Vermont and Wyoming 
and property was purchased in 1906. The two The Texas Senate voted down a ratili 
large family houses which were purchased were motion last February, as did the Vir 
remodeled and ready for occupancy in Novem- ate. No ratifications were obtained 
ber of 1906. nine state legislatures which held regu! 
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zh one of these previously had rati broad in scope and covers the history ¢ 


ft art 
endment. Opponents of the measure from ancient times to the present day. The 


ested the reintroduction of the ratifi- combination of illustrated talk and moving pie- 
westion before legislatures which pre- ture makes the art of a particular period vivid 
id rejected it. and alive to the children. From time to time 
widdie reported that the child labor selected groups of children are conducted 
of the NRA appear to be well ob- through Fogg Museum or the Boston Museum 
employers. Complaints rarely in- of Fine Arts so that they may be brought into 
ise of children under sixteen years of contact with original works of art. 

two out of more than 12,000 em- 
the eotton garment industry in 1934 


Last year, in spite of the fact that attendance 
was purely voluntary, more than a thousand 
en under that age. State and city children came to the course. It is expected that 
who issue work permits have given during the eurrent season this number will be 
operation. ereatly increased. 
hen the amendment is ratified, the The course began on November 17 with the 
iid Labor Committee will seek the first of two programs on the Art of Egypt. 
by the Congress of a federal child A film, The Daily Life of the Egyptians, was 
mbodying provisions similar to those shown. The remainder of the course on the 
in foree through the industrial following Saturdays are: 
[hese provisions will include a sixteen- - ; ae 
The Art of Egypt, II; film, Digging into th 
Past. 
Minoan Art; film, The Gorgon’s Head. 
Greek Art; film, The Making of a _ Bronze 
‘minimum for employment in hazardous Statue. 


) 


minimum for employment, with light 
certain industries permitted outside of 
irs at fourteen years, and an eighteen- 
1S. Roman Art; film, Glass Blowing, with specimens 


of ancient and medieval blown glass. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSES AT THE GER- The Middle Ages—The Cathedral Age; film, 
MANIC MUSEUM OF HARVARD The Making of a Stained-Glass Window. 
UNIVERSITY The Middle Ages—The Age of 
Chivalry; film, A Visit to the Armor Gal 


horati 7? / {’ 2yrka rae . pi : 
oration with A. F. Burke, director of leries, Metropolitan Museum. 


tion in the Cambridge public schools, — ‘The Lives of Christ and The Virgin; film, The 
Nativity and Passion of Christ. 
ting an extensive program of art history The Renaissance; film, Art Treasures of the 
appreciation with publie school children. Vatican, Historical Episode in the Life of 
Boston Evening Transcript reports that ex- Michelangelo. 


ianie Museum of Harvard University is 


s along these lines were carried out last Woodeuts, Engravings and Etchings; film, The 
Etcher’s Art. 

Colonial Art; film, The Silversmith. 

Modern Art; film, Lorado Taft, Sculptor; The 
Pottery Maker. 


th such suecess that the work this year 
‘conducted as a regular extra-curriculum 
for eighth-grade students. 
welve weekly meetings are held on Saturday 
ngs running throughout the winter. At PLANS FOR AN ADVANCED SCHOOL 
ueetings an illustrated talk is given to OF EDUCATION 
hundred children on some phase of Dr. WituiAM F. Russe.i, dean of Teachers 
history of art. The talk is followed by an College, Columbia University, in his annual re- 
priate moving pieture dealing with a sim- port, recommends the establishment of a new 


subject. 


two 


ur school at Teachers College, to be known as the 
‘or example, the talk is on medieval art, Advanced School of Education, where excep- 
nildren are shown a film depicting the mak- tionally able students should be trained to pro- 
stained-glass window; if Egyptian art vide leadership in American education. 
the subject of the meeting, a film on Dean Russell suggests the raising of an en- 
peasant life is run. The program is dowment fund of $3,000,000, the income of 


97 
ili 
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vraduate students only the most able, attacking on all fy 
++} P ler r pA eat} : ] . 7 
advanced raining without eost. proble ms of education. It would be an 
! be a member—a privilege highly to be ay 
and women ot the country, ‘ - ei Be © ap} 


a process of rigid examina- 


The school would be composed of th 
admitted. Once the student —_ P IPR : : 
partments: Educational! Research, Pract 
ered, however ie woul he wuaranteed eco- : ; ee ; am 

ence and Professional Education. The off 
nomie see and given a position tor life. 


of the school would be limited to pertectiu 


scholarship, research and professiona 


Pointing that he is patterning his pro- 


Ecole Normale Superieure ig ’ ee ; 
£ , eA hs : . of its students. Courses offered elsewher: 
School aris which he visited last spring, 


not be duplicated. 


Dean R I] repor hat he feels confident ed, i : ea : 
es In outlining further his belief in the 
that : nilar sel can be set up at Teachers se 7 gl : 
a eee , ability of this new school, Dr. Russell writ 
College. As at the Eeole Normale, stringent 

would eliminate the mediocre stu- If you can assure the ablest students of a 


examination 
, leaving as graduate students the best manent post for life, you can attract thousands + 
minds that this country can offer. turn their hopes in your direction., If, in 


Dean Russell stat ther that, following tion, you can eliminate the economic barrier 


the French plan, the Advanced School of Edu- providing all expenses over a period of year 
. ; . a6 ye ¢ ra ths " ables wi take 
cation ecauld be established on the model of the _ be assured that the ablest ill tak 
: ; ; ; — ‘ amination. 
Keole Normale, with rest of Teachers Col- e a P ; ; 
ae ; ae a : Even if your examination system is 
ege, Colu University, Union Theological ey 
J rill; ? ; oe ite and even if you can not be sure that yo 
Seminary, the Juilliard Se and « ‘Yr insti- . 5 ; 
eminary, the ulliard Sehool and other insti either fairly or accurately, none the less you 
tutions in the same relationship to it as the pave a first-rate body of students. Then, if 
University of Paris to the Ecole Normale. provide a place for study, an adequate libra: 
] = 


Thus, while it would be necessary to have a_ good laboratories, and if there is a rich 


place for the students to gather and to work, of lectures and classes in other educational 


a library and adequate laboratories, no exclusive tutions nearby, to which you can send your 


faculty would be needed, as professors in Teach- dents and in addition you have an adequate syst 

ers College could be assigned for full or part sinlee. aphagabad i agape ——— 

a need have no faculty of your own. 

— f I should like to see something like this at ’ 
In his report, Dean Russell says: ers College. Under present conditions we « 

not offer free maintenance, but at least we s! 


Young graduates of highest promise could be : : 5 
consider whether it might not commend its 


the Trustees of Teachers College to try to 
$3,000,000, the income from which could be 


retained on three-year terms to work with these 
students. The students could spend their time any- 
where in the university, and if deemed wise, at the 
Sorbonne, University of London, Harvard, Yale, 
‘hieago, the srookings stitutio or ¢ j ere . - 
Chicago, tl Br ngs In ution, or anywhere MEETING OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 

ee WITH THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
the college on 122nd Street. There TION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
great ‘ial hall with a wood fire MENT OF SCIENCE 

books. There should be a Tue Council of the American Association tor 


eee an tory ear a oral lee "Ag mT Are ‘ > Pe . } 7 ts 
irge auditorium for general lectures. There the Advancement of Science has authorized 


for this purpose. 


burr o 
Durning 


» sm r- conference rooms, offices, ¢ reat ' : Sas in Edueatio1 
maller conference rooms, offices, a great Committee on the Place of Science in Edueati 
ll, a library and special laboratories like , ; Sica ag he vive! 
ee Maz - lat to prepare a one-day program to be give! 
al, eurricuium ant guidance iabora- ° . e . a 
Pittsburgh, at the Athletic Association Bi 

ex, , , ing, on Saturday, December 29. This is 
There should be apartments for married stu- ngs - aturday, sees , 
result of the request made at the meeting ! 


in Boston last year. Invitation to participat 
extended to delegates from science teachers oF 


dents, a wing of rooms for single men and one for 
women, and apartments for the director and 
of the staff. Here would be a modern Solo- 

the best, graduating ganizations and to individual teachers of scien 


suse, accepting only 
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schools, colleges, uni 
The Pitts 


etic Association is near the buildings 


and high 
administrations. 


y meetings of the American Asso- 


1 the Advancement of Seience will be 


program will be opened by Professor Otis 
well, chairman of the Committee on the 

Science in Edueation, who will speak 

the purpose of the meeting. The sub- 
e morning session, over which Dr. Wil- 
cerblom will preside, will be “Newer 
9 Interest to Seience Teachers,” 
papers will be presented on “The Influence 
tain Gases upon Plants,” by Dr. P. W. 

in, assistant the Boyee 


n Institute for Plant Research; on “Re- 


: = of 


director of 


Sound and Communication,” by Dr. 
the Bell Telephone Com- 


Research Laboratories, and on “The Pres- 


rvev Fletcher, of 


Status of Knowledge of Cosmie Rays,” by 
essor Robert A. Millikan, Norman Bridge 
horatories, Pasadena, California. Each paper 
he followed with a diseussion by an invited 
eaker. 

the afternoon a symposium has been ar- 
ved by the special committee appointed at 
the Boston meeting on “A National Organiza- 


? at which a report on 


nm of Seience Teachers,’ 
the work of the committee will be presented by 
the chairman, Harry A. Carpenter, specialist in 
science, Rochester Publie Schools, Rochester, 
NX. Y. Others taking part in the discussion will 
he John H. Harms, physies teacher, Ames 
Senior High School, Iowa; Earl R. Glenn, head 
the Science Department, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montelair, N. J.; Florence Billig, assistant 
professor of natural seiences, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit; Harry A. Cunningham, professor 
biology, Kent State College, Ohio; Mary 
(illiam, teacher and secretary, Science Section, 
Virginia Edueation Association, and Philip G. 


Johnson, seienee supervisor, Teachers College, 


sity of Nebraska. Those taking part in 

the diseussion that will follow the symposium 
nelude: E. J. Cable, State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; Ivan G. Hosack, chairman 
the General Seience Teachers Club, Perry 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Elbert C. 
Weaver," president of the New England Asso- 
“ation of Chemistry Teachers and teacher in 


R 


Bulkeley High School. Hartford, Conn. 
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At the luncheon Professor Edward L. Thorn 
dike, president of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, will make an ad 
Attitudes,” 


whieh scientific men who are invited cuests will 


dress on “The Psychology of after 
be presented. 

Reservations for the luneheon, which will be 
served at noon at the cost of $1, should be sent 
to the local chairman, Dr. John A. Hollinger, 
Bellefield 
The final program, giv 


Administration Building, Avenue at 
Forbes, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ing the names of the speakers, will be sent on 
application to the Committee on the Place of 
Seience in Edueation, 433 West 123rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

DINNER OF THE ASSOCIATE ALUMNI 
OF THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 

More than seven hundred alumni, professors 
and officials of the College of the City of New 
York attended the fifty-fourth annual dinner of 
the Associate Alumni in the Hotel Commodore 

For the second year since its 
1853 distinguished alumni of 


on November 17. 
organization in 
the college were honored for their post-graduate 
achievements in various lines of endeavor and 
for their service through alumni activities to the 
college. 

The prircipal speakers were the Honorable 
Gerald P. Nye, United States Senator from 
North Dakota, and Professor Felix Frankfurter, 
of the Harvard Law School. Other speakers 
were Charles J. Hardy, president of the Amer- 
ican Car and Foundry Company, who repre- 
sented the fifty year class; George L. Cohen, 
who represented the twenty-five year class, and 
President Frederick B. Robinson, who spoke of 
the work of the college during the past year. 
The toastmaster was Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, 
president of the alumni director of the 
Institute of International The in- 
vocation was asked by the Rev. Walter Krum- 
wiede, pastor of the Grace Lutheran Church of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

At the dinner three men prominent in educa- 
tion were presented with the Townsend Harris 


The 


and 
Edueation. 


medals “for postgraduate achievement.” 
citations were: 
STEPHEN PIERCE DUGGAN 


You gave the college 
creative administration during the years when you 


inspired teaching and 
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f govern 


-vening session 


thers. It 


was not 
who desired a 
ual coopera- 
‘th should lift you 
uu have enlarged 
i ila { hé 5 
he students 


particular 


valiant champion of 
justice for all 
tradit 
held public trust with 


men, 


ons inherent in 


ive rejected public office 
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with rare courage. Interpreter of 
the United States before the Universit: 
honored teacher in the oldest of Amer 
law with social 


in uniting the justi 


Alma Mater finds particular reason to 
RANK SCHLESINGER 
Worthy successor of Copernicus and 
leading scholar in the great Universit 
you have helped men to understand 
and the mystery of the universe. W1 
eyes have seen and what, through the 
great telescopes from New Haven to 
burg, you have enabled other men to sex 
enriched the world’s knowledge of the 
of the sciences. In you Alma Mater f 


lar reason to rejoice. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Epwin W. 


Nel! hool ol 


Cuusp, since 1907 dean of the 
ral Arts of the Ohio University, 
been name actin He sueceeds 


has g¢ president. 


Bryan, who died on October 


as president for thirteen years. 


Dr. T 


pointed eh: 


HEOPHIL H. HiLDEBRANDT has been ap- 


iirman of the department of mathe- 


matics at the University of Michigan. He suc- 


ceeds Professor James W. Glover, who recently 


resigned in order to devote more time to re- 


earch problems and investigations dealing with 


the federal government plans for~ economic 


for the individual. Professor Glover 


security 
remains as James Olney Professor—a “distin- 


guished professorship” created for him. 


Ar Princeton University, Associate Professor 
Elmer G. Butler has been appointed chairman 
of the department of biology. After the retire- 
ment of Professor Edwin G. Conklin last year 
Professor Butler served as acting chairman of 
Dr. Edward Sampson, asso- 
Pro- 


Hamilton Phillips as head of 


the department. 


ciate protessor ot reology, will succeed 


fessor Alexander 


the department of geology. 


Dr. Marston Morse, mathe- 


maties at Harvard University, has accepted a 


protessor of 


call to a professorship of mathematies at the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, New 
His associates in the School of Mathe- 
maties of the institute will be the present per- 
Albert Einstein, 


Jersey. 


manent group, namely, Drs. 


Oswald Veblen, James Waddell Alexan 
von Neumann and Hermann Wey). 

PROFESSOR EDMUND 8. CONKLIN, o! 
versity of Oregon, has been appointed prot 
and head of the department of psye 
Indiana University, to succeed Profes 
liam F. Book, who has retired with t! 
professor emeritus. 

Proressor B. P. HEUBNER recent!) 
department of education and psycholog 
University of Denver. Professor Heub: 
formerly head of the departments of ed 
at Ripon, Wisconsin, and at Wichita, K 
Dr: -G. To. 
serving as director of adult edueatio: 


He succeeds Maxwell, w 


rado. 

At a reunion of former students 
partment of chemistry at the Ohio Stat 
versity on November 17, presentation was ! 
by the alumni of a portrait of Dr. Wi 
Pherson, professor of chemistry and 
the Graduate School. The portrait, the worl 
Professor James R. Hopkins, of the 
fine arts, was presented by George A. Bu 


D 


18, consulting chemist of Pittsburgh, Pa 


A portrait of Professor Emeritus W! 
H. Hobbs, formerly head of the department 
geology of the University of Michigan, was ™ 
cently presented to the university by the depa! 
ment of geology. The portrait is the work 
Leon A. Makielski. A large group 
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and friends of Professor 


nded the 
addresses by Dr. John G. Win- 


of the Research Club, and Dr. 


presentation ceremonies, 
Case, chairman of the department 
President A. G. Ruthven accepted 
the university, after which Pro- 
ps re sponded. 
DENNETT, president of Williams 
November 17 received the degree 
laws from Amherst College. In 
the degree, Dr. Stanley King, presi- 
(Amherst 
make Dr. Dennett a 
of a common heritage and like tra- 


Bt 


College, said that Amherst 
foster son “in 


token of friendly rivalry in sports, 
anticipation of many happy years of 


ther in the common enterprise of 


\NK P. Spearg, president of North- 
niversity, was presented on November 
: gold key and honorary membership 
Epsilon Rho, scholastic honor frater- 
e evening school of business, “in recog- 
his extraordinary executive ability as 
the growth and development of 
rn University.” 
bel prize in chemistry has _ been 
to Dr. Harold C. Urey, professor of 
at Columbia University, for his dis 
deuterium. 


MicHaEL I. Rostovrzerr, Sterling pro- 
ancient history and classical archeol- 
Yale University, has been elected an 
member of the Royal Irish Academy. 
Rostovtzeff was last year elected a 
the 
and an associate member of the Belgian 
of Seienees, Letters and Art. 


nding member of Academy of 


Roperr C, CLoruier, president of Rut- 
University, has been elected an honorary 
of the Kappa Phi Kappa, national hon- 
dueation fraternity. 
CK A, ASHLEY, superintendent of the 
tt, Mass., schools, has been elected presi- 
Boston University’s chapter of Beta 
‘amma Sigma, national honorary fraternity in 
llegiate schools of business, for 1934-35. He 


sueeeeds Aaron R. Davison. 
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Hancock, Re 
publiean New York 
Thirty-Fifth District in Washington sinee 1927, 


CONGRESSMAN CLARENCE E. 


representative from the 
has taken up his work as visiting professor of 
vovernment at Wesleyan University. 

PROFESSOR WALTHER VON WARTBURG, director 
of the seminar in Romance Philology at Leipzig 
and an authority on linguistie atlases, will sub- 
stitute for Professor T. Atkinson at the Univer 
sity of Chicago this winter. He was recently 
awarded the Prix Volney by the French Insti- 
tute. 

Dr. GABRIEL SZEGO has joined the faculty of 
Washington University as visiting professor of 
mathematies. He is on leave of absence from 
the University of Kénigsberg, where he has been 
professor of mathematies since 1926. 

ALEXANDER FICHANDLER has been appointed 
head of Junior High School 136, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and Samuel M. Levenson has become head 
of the new Junior High School 40 in the Bor- 
ough of Queens, N. Y. 
becomes effective when the school opens for the 


The latter appointment 


first time in February. 


DoroTHEA A, POHLMAN has been appointed 
edueational director of the Dayton Art Institute 
in Dayton, Ohio. She was formerly a member 


of the staff of the St. Louis Art Museum. 


Dr. Ropert MayNnarp HuvutTcHINs, president 
of the University of Chicago, and Dr. Charles 


S. Johnson, head of the department of social 
science at Fisk University, have been elected 


trustees of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


Dr: Dy Bi 
of pharmacy at the University of Oklahoma, has 


R. JoHnson, dean of the school 


been named chairman of the committee on rela- 
tions of boards and colleges of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 


Dr. Grorce J. Ryan, president of the Board 
of Edueation, and Jacob Greenberg, associate 
superintendent of schools of New York City, 
returned from Europe on November 14 after an 
absence of six weeks, during which time they 
visited schools and universities in Italy and 
France. During their tour abroad they in- 
spected the schools of Naples, Rome, Florence, 
Cannes and Paris. Dr. Ryan lectured on the 
American system of education in several of the 


Italian universities. The University of Bologna 
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ol adoctor ot 
United States 
Edueation, the 


‘ew York University chapter 


was guest 
ta, national honorary educa- 
on November 17. Miss Goody- 


national president of the organi- 


Scorr ATHEARN, president of 


Dr. WALTER 


City died on November 
the age of Dr. Athearn 


one time president of Butler University 


Oklahoma University, 
sixty-two years. 

at 
at Indianapolis. He had also been dean of the 
school of religious education and social service 
at Boston University and professor of religious 


education at Drake University. 


Dr. ExuswortH G. LANCASTER, professor of 
education at the University of Florida, died on 
November 11. He retired at the close of the 
spring session of 1933 at the age of seventy-two 
years beeause of failing health. Dr. Lancaster 
was for eleven years president of Olivet College, 
Olivet, Mich., and for several years taught psy- 
chology at Colorado College before going to the 
University of Florida. 

3IEVER, 8.J., died on No- 


He 


was the founder and for nine years president of 


THE Rev. ALBERT 
vember 14 at the age of seventy-six years. 


Loyola University. 

Dr. DanreL W. RepMonp, from 1926 to 1932 
dean of the School of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
at the College of the City of New York, died on 
November 14 at the age of fifty-eight years. 

Dr. W. W. 
of the extension division of Clemson College, 
He was seventy- 


LonG, for twenty-two years head 


S. C., died on November 13. 
three years old. 

HENRI VERBRUGGHEN, formerly conductor of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, died on 


November 12. For the past two years he was 


professor of chamber musie and appreciation 


and chairman of the department of music at 
Carleton College. 

A SERVICE in memory of LeBaron Russell 
Briggs, formerly dean of Harvard College, dean 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, president 
of Radcliffe College and teacher of English at 


AND SOCIETY Vou. 


Harvard University for forty-two yea 
held on December 11, his birthday, in 
Dean Brigg 


James B, ¢ 


Church, Harvard University. 
on April 24. President 
appointed the following committee to 


MI 


details of the service: Kenneth B. My, 
dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
man; Charles F. Adams, member of 
of Overseers; Willard L. Sperry, d 
Divinity School; Frank W. Taussig, 
of economics, and George L. Kitt: 


fessor of English literature, and 


Hillyer, associate professor of Eng] 

AT the annual Alumni Week-end 
ber 17, Wesleyan University laid the corn 
stone for a new squash courts building and 
veiled six memorial tablets, one commemorat 
of the career of Woodrow Wilson as profes: 
of history and political economy at Wesley 
University from 1888 to 1890. George W. Day 
son, of New York City, president of the hy 
of trustees, presided, and Mrs. Charles L. Der 
son laid the cornerstone. The Wilson tablet was 
placed in the Memorial Chapel at a point near 
which the former President held his 
Tablets were unveiled in the chapel also in me: 
ory of Professor Calvin 8. Harrington, pro 
fessor of Greek from 1863 to 1886, of Jol 
Gribbel, of Philadelphia, president of the board 
of trustees from 1920 to 1927, and of Wesleyar 
men who died in the Civil War. A tablet 
Judd Hall memorializes Professor Wilbur | 
Atwater, professor of chemistry from 1874 | 
1907. 

THE election of officers, including Dean FE 
L. Cloyd, of North Carolina State 
Raleigh, as president, marked the closing ses- 
sion of the North Carolina College Conference 
at Greensboro, N. C. Dean Cloyd succeeds Dr 
Frazer Hood, of Davidson College. Dr. How 
ard Omwake, of Catawba College, was elect 
vice-president, and Dr. N. W. Walker, of th 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. Members 
executive committee include the officers of t! 
conference and Dr. Hood, Dean D. B. Brya! 
of Wake Forest College, and Miss Hazel Morr 
son, of Flora Macdonald College. 


Colle ve, 


no 


THE National Council of Teachers of Eng:s 
will meet in Washington, D. C., on November - 
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Included among those who will address 
ng are Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 


iture: Robert Frost, poet, Dr. Edwin 


ck, director of the Institute of Char- 


search, University of Southern Cali- 


Esther C. Brunauer, International 
of the 


niversity Women; Bess Goodykoontz, 


Secretary American Associa- 


U. S. Commissioner of Edueation; 
W. Beatty, president of the Progres- 
lucation Association and superintendent 
sronxville Publie Schools; 
Rogers, Massachusetts Institute of 

ey; Alfred §S. Dashiell, 
Scribner's, and William L. Chenery, 
Collier’s. Tradition 

e teaching of English in a time of acceler- 


Professor 
managing 
and innovation 
announced by Dr. 


the 


general topic for 


social change has been 
University of 


r James Campbell, of 
ran, president, as the 


onvention. 


Joun W. StrupEBAKER, U. S. Commissioner 
Edueation, has announced that the annual 
meeting of State Superintendents and Commis- 
ners of Education in the United States will 
be held in Washington, D. C., on December 10 
Called by State Superintendent Charles 

A. Lee, of Missouri, president of the council, the 
meeting this year will take up a number of 
important educational problems. Commissioner 
Studebaker has urged not only state directors 
education to attend the meeting, but also 
state directors of research or statistics, inas- 
much as a number of problems to be considered 
involve detailed reeords in relation to the Fed- 


eral Emergency Edueational Program. 


Tue Edueational Research Association of 
New York State, of which Dr. Harry S. Ganders, 
Syracuse University, is president, and Dr. 
Wayne W. Soper, State Education Department, 
will hold its annual 
cheon meeting in Syracuse at the Hotel Syra- 


27, 


S secretary-treasurer, 


Thursday, December in conjunction 


h the meetings of the Associated Academie 
Principals and other allied associations. The 

ral subjeet of the program will center 
iround the progress that has been made in the 
selection of candidates for teacher training, the 


ice and the in-service training of teach- 
ere mT} , ° 
lhe following program has been arranged: 
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“Selective Admissions in Teacher Training In 
stitutions,” Dr. Osear E. Hertzberg, State Teach- 
Buffalo; “The New 
for the Edueation of Elementary School Teach 


ers College at Currieulum 


ers,” Dr. Hermann Cooper, assistant commis 
sioner for teacher education, New York State 
“Practical In-service 


oward Pillsbury, 
H 1 Pillsbury 


Edueation Department; 
Training of Teachers,’ W. 
superintendent of schools, Schenectady; “A 
New Venture in Research,” Dr. Paul R. Mort, 
director of the School of Edueation, Teachers 


College, Columbia University. 


At the ninth annual Conference on Eduea- 
tion of Bucknell University, held at Lewisburg, 
Pa., on November 2 and 3, nearly two thousand 
Dr. 


Rule, state superintendent of publie 


were in attendance at the several sessions. 
James N. 
instruction; President G. Morris Smith, of Sus- 
quehanna University; Dr. Charles F. Sanders, 
of Gettysburg College; Dr. Ben D. Wood, of 
Columbia University, and President Homer P. 
Rainey, of Bucknell University, were the speak- 
ers at the general sessions. Following the gen- 


eral session on Saturday, Dr. Wood and Presi- 


dent Rainey were made members of the Bucknell 


Chapter of Kappa Phi Kappa. Wilson Mac- 
Donald, the Canadian poet, spoke at the banquet 
on Friday evening. Those with records of fifty 
or more years of educational service were honor 
guests. The sectional meetings were generally 
well attended, several of them having in the 
neighborhood of a hundred people in attendance. 
The general subject of the meeting was “One 
Hundred Years of Education in Pennsylvania.” 
On the program was a pageant written by three 
Bucknell students and produced by groups of 
high-school students from Lewisburg, Sunbury 


and Milton. 


A CONFERENCE on “More and Better Wills,” 
under the auspices of the Commission on En- 
dowment and Trust Funds of the Association of 
American Colleges, was held at Davidson Col- 
lege, North Carolina, on November 21. F. L. 
Jackson, treasurer of Davidson College and 
chairman of the commission, was responsible for 
Among the 
speakers and their subjects were P. C. Whit- 
lock, American Trust Company of Charlotte, 
who spoke on “Why Have an Attorney Pre- 
pare Your Will?”; R. G. Stockton, of the Wa- 


the arrangement of the program. 
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ist Company of Winston Research Foundation. The stipends 

Have a Trust Company Ad- between $750 and $1,000. In seleeting th; 

‘our Will?”; Gilbert T. Stephenson, didates emphasis will be placed on sch: 
vice-president of the Equitable Trust Company, personality and originality. The fellows! 
Wilmington, Delaware, on “Making the Amer- open to men from any state in the unio: 

ican People Will-Minded”; President Clyde A. as from foreign countries. Fellows \ 
Your Will?’ 
iry of the Association of Amer 


. , oo ' “Why Pp ' ° . 
Guilford College, N. C., on “Why Put pointed at any time during the current 
y r. R. L. Ke is di 
and Dr. R. L. Kelly, when a suitable candidate is discovered 
executive secreti 

The Future of College ALL school teachers, men and women, 


ing instructors in the girls’ section of the | 


ican Colleges, on 
inanee.”’ 

Tue University of Wisconsin Graduate School (Fascist Youth) organization, will we: 
announces the establishment for graduate stu- forms from now on in the compulsory 
culture courses that will be given in ev 
school and college in Italy. The innovat 


said to be a part of the government’s 


dents of twelve or thirteen research fellowships 


sciences for the academie year 1934-35. 


These fellowships have been made possible by a 
rrant of $10,000 from the Wisconsin Alumni militarize the country. 


DISCUSSION 


MORE COMMENT ON BOBBITT’S Weiss has already discussed very 
CRITICISM this feature of Bobbitt’s eriticism, it is 
sary that I follow it further. 

An additional point of interest to me i 
Professor Bobbitt’s article illustrates very 
tifully the utter failure of the met! 
achieving social progress which Bobbitt 
has favored. I refer to the theory that “! 
ship and the enlightenment necessary for : 


Proressor Bossirr’s criticism of the conelu- 
sions and recommendations of the Commission 
on the Social Studies! may prove to be a dis- 
tinet service to the teaching profession, although 
probably not in the way he intended. It will 
he likely—at least so we hope—to stimulate 
more careful scrutiny of the report of the com- 


mission, as is already evidenced by the reply 
of Professor Weiss.2, And sinee Professor Bob- 


management for economie and political affai 
ean be “entrusted (completely) to the 
article misrepresents so flagrantly the ized economists, political scientists, soci: 
historians and geographers.”? In other \ 
I refer to the idea that it is the busine 
general education to train “followers” and t 
the training of leaders should be left to ! 
professional schools. In this particular 
stanee, Professor Bobbitt speaks as a | 
thus a “follower’—and says that although 1 
American Historical Association did the rghit 
thing in appointing a committee of experts | 
report upon needed changes in the teaching 
the social sciences, nevertheless he does 1 
the report which the experts have produced 
And this, surprisingly enough, from the 
who points to that as the only method of socia 
progress! Moreover, the basis for his objection 
is exactly that which the reactionary | 

‘SCHOOL AND SocreTy, 40: 1025, 201-208, will always make when expert recommendations 
August 18, 1934. 

2 ScHOOL AND Society, 40: 1032, 446-449, Octo- 3ScHOOL AND Society, 40: 1025, 201, August 
ber 6, 1934. 18, 1934. 


point of view expressed by the commission, it 
seems almost a foregone conclusion that the final 
outcome will be a greater acceptance of the 
spirit of the report than if Professor Bobbitt 
had not spoken. 

The surprising feature of the criticism is 
that so outstanding an educational leader should 
understand so little of what has been happening 
during the past few years as to take so reaction- 
ary a stand. It is hard to believe that a 
thoughtful man would fail to grasp the dis- 
tinetion between democracy and _ laissez-faire 


int 


individualism, and the distinction between a 
demoeratie collectivism and either Russian com- 
munism or Italian fascism. But since Professor 














24, 1934 





s liking, namely, that the committee 
t competent or is wilfuliy attempting 
i the public. Haven’t we heard 

that in recent months? 
‘to put a slightly better face on the 
-ofessor Bobbitt accuses the committee 
} this 


highly for 
Why should the announce- 


emotionalized, and 
nscientifie. 
scientific conclusion not be emotion- 

ong as the emotion has previously 

. vitalizing foree in driving the inves- 
examine most earefully and pains- 

ely the accuracy and adequacy of the con- 


reached? Great scientific discoveries 


1 


‘obably always been accompanied by 


‘tionalized states on the part of the 
rs, both prior to and following the 
The point is that to reject expert 
lations merely because they are emo- 
| is very dubious business. Moreover, 
fessor Weiss has pointed out, the com- 
the eritie seem to a disinterested ob- 
be much more highly emotionalized 
report of the commission. 
iculty with the leadership-followership 
as Suzzallo has pointed out, that no 
fol- 
He is sometimes one and 


is always and forever either a 

leader. 
the other, and always somewhat of 
is therefore important that every 
1 democracy be as capable as possible 
x independent judgments, since no 
void the neeessity for passing, from 
ime, upon the capabilities of experts 

dependability of judgments. 
me must be trained for leadership as 
That Professor Bob- 
heory carries with it no basis for training 
ng critical judgments is shown by the 


their 


* followership. 


total lack of any logical or rational basis 


king practically, the idea of leaving to 
the matter of 
es or of passing judgments regarding the 
ty of social changes, and expecting the 


4 


alone making social 


humanity to follow along in a docile 


simply will not work. <A_ people 


ught up in an atmosphere of democratic 
ism will never tolerate domination of this 
they believe it exists. 


} 


Pr 


The expert and 
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the layman must cooperate in making 


the deei- 


sion. scientific 


method seriously we will have to prepare all 


If we take democracy and the 


members of society, to the limits of their various 
capacities, to arrive at their own judgments in 
regard to perplexing matters, and thus in that 
sense to become leaders. It requires indepen- 
dent thought to pass upon the judgments of 
others, as well as to make judgments one’s self. 
The schools have no alternative in determining 
whether or not influential judgments will be 
east by the lay public. Whether the experts 
like it or not, public opinion will erystallize, 
and must be taken into consideration. The only 
thing that the schools may possibly do is to 
train up a citizenry which becomes progressively 
more able to arrive at intelligent judgments, 
rather than judgments which are based on emo- 
tion and popular tradition only. 

We really owe Professor Bobbitt a vote of 
thanks for his courage and frankness, thus pro- 
viding this opportunity for bringing into the 
open problems which need to be discussed thor- 
oughly and with candor. 
our differences that we will ever be able to har- 


It is only as we air 


monize them and reach that professional accord 
which is needed if progress is to be made. 


ErRNEstT E. Bayes 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


WHAT ONE STUDIES, NOT HOW 

Ir designing autocrats were to suggest a 
formula for misdirecting education through the 
years to their own advantage they could not do 
better than hold for method as against subject- 
matter; they could do no better than to join 
hands with those who think it makes little dif- 
ference what is studied, the manner and act of 
studying being considered more important. 

What one studies is far more important than 
how one studies; and if one studies something 
interesting and important the method will 
largely take care of itself. 

The world has been going wrong because of 
lack of knowledge at the right spot. Technique 
And 
it is amazing how technique straightens itself 
out if a person would learn. 


is always good, but substance is better. 


Curriculum studies are accordingly to be rated 
rather above the more filmy sections of treatises 
on the technique of teaching and repetitious 
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lucational psychology. appear from the ills ot society that sub 


portion it texts ed ] 
And schools and colleges of education have a_ ter had suffered a neglect. 

large and urgent order in the matter of routing ARLAND D. W 
their students through fields of subject-matter NortH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL 


which in the light of pertain. It would COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM PRE- ing population more specifically. 
SENTED BY THE SPANISH- population of the four border states in 
SPEAKING CHILD OF THE numbers was 12,360,000 in 1930. 
SOUTHWEST! about a million and a half, nearly on 


er . of » total, are Spanish-speaking 
ix Southwest is an extensive territory with f the total, a1 panish-speaking. 


: 1 ; several states the proportic varies 

y small population. Four of the : ates proportion Varics. 
states of the Union border upon the Republic 
of Mexico—Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 


California. The distance along the border 


exact numbers are unknown, estimates are ah 
one twelfth in California, one eighth in Texas, 
three tenths in Arizona and one half in N; 
Mexico. But their distribution in different | 
calities does not correspond to the distribut 
of the total population; in some districts a 
the inhabitants are Spanish-speaking, in other 


(roughly from Brownsville to San Diego) is 
more than 1,800 miles, or about the distance 
from the city of Washington to Denver. The 
state of Texas alone has an area greater than 
that of Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois to- 
gether. Yet the state of New York, with one 
fourteenth of the area of the border states, has 
a greater population. Ohio has a population 
density of 163 per square mile, California 36, 
Texas 22, New Mexico and Arizona a little less 


Y 


none, and in still others various proportions 
In California, for example, the Spanish-speak 
ing population is confined very largely to th 
southern part of the state. Los Angeles County 
alone has nearly half of the total of the stat 
Taylor reports that in 1927 Mexican childre: 
constituted 17.1 per cent. of the total enrolment 
ae of elementary school children in Los Angeles 
Within the states the population is unevenly a xe wane, stl the Rqenm-epeakivg a 
distributed. Texas and California have five lation ” about two thirds of the total, in ai 
cities each of more than 100,000 inhabitants. Antonio ont wee nolan, St = sania ‘ty 
On the other hand, there is a large rural popu- about one thirty-third. There ” crequently H 
lation. In the four states together more than tendency alee Se the Spaneh-ap ne — 
two fifths of the population live in the country, of a ere community to concentrate in one oI 
in non-ineorporated places, or in incorporated more sections rather than to distribute them 
places of less than 2,500 inhabitants. There is selves over the whole. } 
at the one extreme the isolated rural child with The problem is further complicated by loeal 
no near neighbors and at the other the child of conditions, which vary from state to state 2 


. 5 cia » eommunity to community. Among thes 
the city tenement district where hundreds of ’ . 


others live almost within a stone’s throw. ability to pay i otuaatioun! aig ” 
The first aspect, then, of the problem pre- To take a single illustration, E] Paso County, 


Ly 


Texas, has a very large Spanish-speaking popu 
lation and Dallas County a very small one; bu! 
El Paso County has an assessed valuation pe! 


1 
+} 


scholastic (in 1931) a little less than two thirds 

cae : that of Dallas County. 

district to the isolated ranch home. rare ‘abl ty ; € child 
i . . er variable is the er of children 
Turning now from this general geographic nother variable is the numb 

background, let us consider the Spanish-speak- 


sented by the Spanish-speaking child, as of all 
other children of the Southwest, is the vastness 
of the area, its sparseness of population and its 
extreme range of conditions from the tenement 


or 


belonging to other racial or linguistic 
Texas 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is made of the gener- 850,000 Negroes distributed for the most par’ 
4 , - > . . A 


in a given community or state. 


ous financial assistance of the Fund for Research 


in the Social Sciences of The University of Texas. 1 Central and East Texas. California 
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nanese, Chinese and Filipinos. New 
d Arizona have 70,000 Indians. And 
-e states there are numbers of foreign- 
cing to still other groups. The first 
erations of foreign white stock, except 


N -h-speaking, constitute a proportion of 


tion varying from 6 per cent. in New 

‘7 per cent. in California. As in the 

the Spanish-speaking people, these 

racial and linguistic groups are un- 
stributed within the several states. 

e of the paper and the discussion to 

assume that the Spanish-speaking 

nstitutes an educational problem some- 

lifferent from the English-speaking child, 

therwise there would be no point to the 

ission. The nature of the problem must 

be made more explicit. 
Let us look first at the school record of the 
janish-speaking child. As in all large groups, 


children do very well indeed and some do 
poorly. The individual differences in 

ry respect are very large. On the average, 
vever, the record is discouraging. Studies 
mus states have revealed serious retarda- 

in the progress of these pupils through the 

s. Figures for only two states will be 
ven here. A survey in Texas a few years 
found that nearly half of the Spanish- 
aking children who were enrolled at all were 
the first grade, nearly three fourths in the 


+ 


first three grades, and only 3 or 4 per cent. in 


high school. In the third grade the Spanish- 
aking child was about three years older than 
e English-speaking child. Some schools, of 
ise, had less retardation than this, while 


thers had more. Computations from the re- 


rt 


t of the Division of Statisties and Informa- 


tion of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of New Mexico for 1932-33 show that 34 


ner 


eent. of Spanish children are enrolled in 
irst grade as compared with 16 per cent. 
other children and that the median age of 
nish children in the third grade is 10.1 


a 


ears as compared with 8.8 years for other 


} 
iver 
AUIUTeT), 


Standard tests give results equally discourag- 


ing. To illustrate their achievement, reference 


‘be made to a study of reading and arith- 
ie in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 


n the basis of results for ages 8 to 12 in 


| 


des 2 : ~ M4 H 
‘es < to 8 these are the findings: In arith- 
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netic the Spanish-speaking children have a 
score slightly in excess of chronological age at 
eight years, but at successive age levels the 
score falls farther and farther behind. Their 
reading age at the eight-year level is below 
their chronological age and the gap widens with 
advance in age. On the average the Spanish 
speaking children are about a year and a half 
below the English-speaking children of the same 
age in arithmetic, and in reading a little over 
two years below. On the whole the Spanish- 
speaking curves rise very slowly. With some 
variation in details, this illustration is probably 
more or less typical of conditions in general. 
One significant feature is definitely supported 
by Tireman’s report, in a New Mexico study, 
that the reading scores of Spanish-speaking 
children were progressively lower than those of 
English-speaking children with advance in 
grade. 

It is evident, then, from the school record 
that the schools of the Southwest are finding 
the Spanish-speaking child a serious problem. 
Indeed, a study of the situation would lead us 
to expect difficulties. 

Consider the language situation, for example. 
Each year in these border states the Spanish- 
speaking children who become of school age— 
35,000 of them—enter the school, if they go at 
all (and many of them do not), with little or 
no knowledge of English. They are taught 





from the beginning in a language which is for- 
eign to them and, in most of the public schools 
at least, have little or no contact with written 
forms of their native language until they enter 
the high school. At the same time, outside of 
school most of them have little contact with 
English. As a result many of them never have 
the opportunity to gain a mastery over either 
Spanish or English. No one knows the full 
extent of this handicap both in the work of the 
school and in later social adjustment. 

A second factor of great significance is their 
generally low socio-economic level. While some 
are from well-to-do homes and homes of high 
culture, the average for the area as a whole is 
far below that of the English-speaking popula- 
tion. Often there is extreme poverty and a 
correspondingly low cultural level. Many are 
the children of migratory laborers. Some who 
are now desperately poor are from homes which 
have seen better days; many, however, are from 
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families which for generations have known only — dian), and still a larger number in 
extreme underprivilege. are a mixture of white and Indian. 
There is some tendency to seek an explana-_ skin color which commonly goes 
tion of their school difficulties in their intelli- blood is undoubtedly the cause of 
gence quotients. As a matter of fact, the dice on the part of groups whose ski 
average IQ’s reported by investigators are lighter. And of course where prejud 
usually much below 100. Averages ranging pears, the problem of the school is 
78 to 97 may be found in the literature. more difficult. 


from 
Here, however, we are dealing with a situation Differences in custom, also, sometim: 
in which it is difficult to distinguish cause and trivial, often serve as a barrier betwe 
effect and in which our customary inferences ish-speaking and English-speaking grou 
from test scores are even more precarious than in some eases lack of home training ir 
usual. It is certain that these IQ’s must not be of this country place an added duit 
taken at their face value as a measure of the _ schools. 

possibilities of these children. The depressing Perhaps this paper has been disa; 
effect of extremely unfavorable environment is in that it has not set up Americanizat 
well established in other connections; and when educational problem presented by th 
English is involved in a test, the handicap of a_ ish-speaking children who come from 
Spanish-speaking child is more or less obvious. homes. To be sure, it is a problem 
probable that low IQ and low school citizens out of the children of immigra 


is 
achievement are in part at least the result of it is a problem also to make citize: 
common causes. There are, of course, many other children—and the process is not 
who in spite of their handicaps exhibit superior ferent. Of course, some things have 
ability both in the test situation and in their taught the immigrant child which other 
work. learn at home. But effective citizenship 
Various differences between the Spanish- taught by talking about it; it is « 
speaking population and the English-speaking through participation. So far as thes 
population and the exaggeration of actual dif- are concerned, it would be_ better 
ferences through lack of understanding add to Americanization out of our voeabu 
the difficulties of education. Many of the par- simply give our attention to providing 
ents, for example, are foreigners, and the native tional opportunity for them suited to | 
people tend to treat them as groups have always dividual and social needs just as we | 
treated those who have not “belonged.” Even ease of others. 
children who by virtue of birth on American Prejudice and indifference toward 
soil are citizens of the United States are victims ish-speaking child are in many com! 
of the suspicion and antagonism commonly among his greatest enemies. While 
shown toward the foreigner. As a matter of — tricts are sincerely attempting to give 
fact, many Spanish-speaking families are de- education he needs, in others he faces 
scendants of colonists who came into the South- ence or actual antagonism. At least 
west long before those who spoke English. It where the writer is best acquainted 
is important to remember that.this region was ditions, there are some communities 
colonized from the South as well as from the no serious attempt is made to get the Me 
Kast. But these facts are apparently over- child into the school, and frequently the « 
looked by a certain part of the English-speak- tunities provided are quite inferior to thos 
ing population who seem to think that they vided for other children. 
have some kind of a divine right to the terri- It is obvious that out of the situation 
has been briefly described grow many pro! 


nT 


tory. 
Another difference is that of race. While of administration, supervision, curriculum 
some of the Spanish-speaking people are pure method. For example, how can an ad 
white (if one may properly speak of pure educational program be provided in communr 
races), others are Indian (that is, Mexican In- _ ties that are now indifferent or antag 
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at oppor- 
offered to the children of migra- 
? How ean effective supervision 


How may 


ies of these children be adequately 


1? How should they be taught so that 


nsition to English may be accomplished 


east possible loss? 


How ean their 


ties for mastery of English be in- 


What modifications of curriculum are 


to adjust to their peculiar background 


nee and to meet their social needs? 


the school become an active force for 


child? 


of the 


home 


of the 
What elements of Spanish 


under- 


can culture should be saved to enrich 


on store? 


These and 


man 


y others 


QUOTATIONS 


DENT BUTLER AND FASCISM 


‘tion has received the following com- 


from President Butler, denying the 


ontained in 


University,” 


r of the 


anonymous 


the article 


“Wa 


seism at 


printed in The Nation 


ar 


ticle 


The 


in 


November 7, to which my attention is 
your letter of October 30, makes it 


The 


Nation has been imposed upon. 


is one more exhibition of the prevail- 


to persecute, even maliciously, any 


opinions or 


of the writer. 


with the 


iber of 


Columbia 


supposed opinions differ 


The article is a curious 


it 


ends 


University 


f falsehood, misrepresentation and 
result that 


in utter 


is ever 


| as to either his political opinions or his 


beliefs. 


eA 


These are 


matters 


for 


himself 


university concerns itself with char- 


arship, teaching power and personality. 


now and never has been any attempt 


ot 


the distinguished scholars, so recog- 
ier side of the Atlantic, who are re- 


r the conduct of the university’s work 


relates to Italy to discriminate against 


ther teacher, student or visitor, because 
tical opinions, which, indeed, are usually 
On the contrary, these scholars have 








lined every suggestion that action of 


taken when made to them from sources 


university. 
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constitute the educational problem presented by 
the Spanish-speaking child of the Southwest. 
This paper should not give the impression 
that the educational condition of the Spanish- 
speaking child of the Southwest is wholly un- 
favorable or that only feeble efforts are being 
made to solve such problems as are presented. 
On the contrary, many edueators are fully alive 


to 


the situation, many schools are doing excel- 
lent work, and in various centers productive 
research is going forward. These are not men- 
tioned in detail here, for it is the purpose of 
this paper to set forth the nature and extent 
of the problem rather than to describe attempts 
to solve it. 
H. T. MANUEI 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


The Casa Italiana, which is the generous gift of 
men and women of Italian origin living in New 
York, is wholly without political purpose or sig 
nificance. In this respect it does not differ one iota 
from Schermerhorn Hall, the scientific laboratory 
The C 
is admirably equipped for the study and teaching 


building upon which it looks. asa Italiana 
of all that relates to Italy and its civilization— 
the history and geography of the country, the 
the 
people, together with their social, economic 


language and the literature and art of its 
and 
have 
that 


taly in precisely 


institutions these 
the In all 
scholarly endeavor it stands to 


politieal as developed 


through centuries. concerns 
the same relationship that the Maison Frangaise 
stands to France, the Deutsches Haus to Germany, 
the Casa de las Espafias to Spain and the coming 
Japanese House to Japan. 


The article to which 


you direct my attention 
mentions the names of Count Sforza and Senator 
Croce, both of whom are my warm personal 
friends and constant correspondents. Count 
Sforza, a distinguished European statesman of 


high rank and large experience, has often visited 
us on Morningside Heights and will soon do so 
again. If his engagements permit he will certainly 
speak at the Casa Italiana within a few weeks. 
Senator Croce, who is the outstanding philosophical 
mind of this generation, has frequently been in 
vited to Columbia but has not been able to accept 
our invitations. Only within the last few days has 
he finally decided that he can not arrange to come 
to the United States in the near future, on the in 
vitation of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
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American 
ision of its 
cember next. 
hat invi- 
Columbia 


those of 


speak 

deel ne to do SO. 
an invitation to 
a Italiana and 
of the university 
entertained in its rooms 
s and non-fascists in 
inquiry has ever been made as 
guests. 


who 


of any one of these 


Among the wel wn anti-fascists 


have 


recently received hospitality at Casa 


Aseoli 


professor at the 


prolonged 
Max 


now a 


wife. 
New 


Signor and his 


Signor Aseoli is 


School for Social Research. 


Professor Arthur Livingston, to whom reference 


is made, is one of our most valued scholars, and 


has for some years been classed as a member of 


the Department of Romance Languages with the 


French rather than with the group in 


bud 
the slightest reference to any political opinions 


group in 


tary reasons only, and without 


ore 
S** 


Italian for 
that he may hold. At the moment he is directing 
the work of candidates for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy whose major subject of study is Italian, 
and he 
the monumental work of the outstanding Italian 


is carrying to completion a translation of 


social philosopher, Pareto. 
‘he Department of Italian at Columbia as now 
onstituted has been in the habit of recommending 


for appointment to professorships of Italian in 
ther institutions outstanding scholars, always be- 
f their without 


and any regard 


that they might have pub- 


fitness 


cause oO 
whatever to the fact 


licly made ti-fascist declarations. One scholar, 


in particular, who was appointed not long ago to a 


professorship elsewhere on the recommendation 
- department was a signer of Senator Croce’s 
well-known manifesto. 
The Nation’s 
larly misinformed as to the 
Itali When 
Columbia more 
staff of the 


Livingston who had suggested and urged 


contributor 
of the Casa 


Professor Prezzolini first came to 


anonymous is singu- 


director 
ina. 


than ten years ago as a member 
e fad 


of the Summer Session, it was Pro- 


fessor 
his appointment because of his reputation in Eu- 


rope as an outstanding scholar and man of letters. 


VoL. 40, No 
Those who supported this proposal were 
at that time for having invited to this cou 
Professor 


lini' When Professor Prezzolini was n 


conspicuous an anti-fascist as 


rector of the Casa Italiana, he occupied 
tinguished post of chief of the literary 
and of the information section of the Inst 
International Cooperation of the League 
tions at Geneva. It may be of some int 
know that he was elected to that post by 

of all the members of the League of Nati 
the exception of Italy and Paraguay. 

I can only repeat that The Nation has 
posed upon by a contributor who fails 
publie responsibility for his misstatements 
answer to your question is that Dr. Butler 
act for the convincing reason that there is 
for him to act upon. 

[Signed] NicHoLAs Murray B 
The Nation received President Butler's 
with mingled feelings of satisfaction and 
row: satisfaction because the letter 
the 


Nation has been imposed upon; sorrow becaus 


complete refutation of charge 

it is clear that Dr. Butler has been grossly d 
ceived by subordinates in whom he has app 
Dr. Butler 


Nation. 


ently trusted. has been imposed 
upon, The 


denials and general assertions, Dr. Butler's 


not Despite its sweeping 


ter with its numerous irrelevancies fails 
answer or even to mention many of the sp: 
points made in the article on “Fascism at | 
lumbia University” and the editorial whic! 
companied it in last week’s Nation. A 
these are the following: 

1. That the Casa Italiana has refused to } 
in its publications any opinion at variance 
fascist doctrine. 

2. That 
Sforza and Professor 
invited to speak at the Casa, whatever visits 
of them may have made to the university. 

3. That Prezzolini, directo! 
Casa and former liberal journalist, in 1935 
Mussolini 


noted Italian liberals as © 


Salvemini 


such 
have never 


Professor 


nounced outspoken support of 
fascism. 

4. That 
Prezzolini and the Voce movement to fascisn 
‘‘fraudulent in conception and execution a1 d 
not have borne the imprimatur of a univ’ rsit 


less special pressure was at work.’’ 


Professor Riccio’s dissertation 


purp 


5. That Prezzolini was aware of the pu! 
nature of this dissertation and aided in its } 


cation. (Here let us state that we have 
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nting of Professor Riecio’s scandalous 
is subsidized by the Casa Italiana.) 
Professor Riecio was secretary of the 
harge of arrangements for the recent 
Italian university students to this coun 
m October 23 he received a medal 


an Government for his services in 


intimate association and regular 
exist between the Italian Em- 
hington, the Italian Consul-General’s 
York, the office of the Fasci all’ 
2ome and the Casa Italiana. 
student gatherings for the purpose of 
fascist rule are forbidden at the Casa. 
‘real purpose of the Casa educational 
earry on fascist propaganda among 
American population of New York. 
the Consul-General’s office last year 
to the Casa, and that the Italian Gov- 


ginally donated most of the furnish- 


Italy-America Monthly, the official 

* the Casa, is frankly fascist in char- 

has not once earried a controversial 

nine months of existence, and that its 

le has consistently been written by 

de Riti, a fascist propagandist who is 
ted with Columbia University. 


is now deal specifically with the denials 
iter-charges contained in Dr. Butler’s 


reason for the anonymity of the article will 

to any one who understands the methods 

by fascist agents and organizations. 

of the author is known to The Nation, 

ility is beyond question, and he is pre- 

to accept responsibility for his statements 
egal challenge is offered. 

Butler calls the fascist professors men- 

the article ‘‘distinguished scholars, so 

on either side of the Atlantic.’’ Pro- 

io’s dissertation would hardly entitle 

his rank. His dissertation has been 

ttacked as a miserable fraud. (See Pro- 

fessor Gaetano Salvemini’s article in the Belgian 

view Res Publica, December, 1932, Brussels, and 

uphlet issued last year by Carlo Rossi and 

Marchi, ‘‘An Academie Seandal at Co- 

a University.’?) Has Dr. Butler ever read 

t the dissertation or the pamphlet which de- 


lo say, as Dr. Butler does, that the Casa ‘‘is 
without political purpose or significance’’ 


is merely to substitute an ideal for a fact. In 
1926 the Italian consuls in the United States were 
designated as lieutenants of Il Duce himself, and 
all persons of Italian origin living in Ameriea 
were placed under their direct orders and absolute 
obedience was demanded of them. The Casa 
Italiana has been and is subject to the orders of 
the Italian Consul-General in New York through 
its director, Giuseppe Prezzolini, who is still an 
Italian subject. All its ‘‘splendid physical re 
sources’’ have been, with the exception of the 
Paterno Library which is a part of the university 
library system, exclusively controlled by the fascist 
group. Thus the Casa Italiana bears no similarity 
to Schermerhorn Hall or the Maison Francaise. 

4. The Nation’s contributor did not question the 
personal relationships existing between Count 
Sforza, Senator Croce, Guglielmo Ferrero and Dr. 
Butler, or the fact that Count Sforza has ‘‘ visited 
us on Morningside Heights.’’ The article did not 
imply that either Columbia University as a whol 
or President Butler as an individual was fascist. 
The fact remains that, in spite of Dr. ; 
friendship and his undoubted influence at 
bia, not one of these distinguished gentlemen has 
ever spoken at the Casa Italiana. To say that 
Count Sforza will speak there in the future and 
that Senator Croce ‘‘certainly would have spoken 

to students of Italian’’ had he come to Co 
lumbia, raises the question of Dr. Butler’s specu 
lative powers. It is our guess that, in the future, 
the Casa will think it wise to include a few non 
fascists among its speakers, if any is willing to 
accept. 

5. Dr. Butler asserts that Guglielmo Ferrero was 
invited to speak at the Casa Italiana by Prezzo 
lini. If so, The Nation’s article was in error on 
this point. However, he did not speak. Nor did 
the Casa Italiana, as Dr. Butler claims, invite 
Signor Ferrero to luncheon during his visit to 
Columbia. Professor Prezzolini, acting as an in 
dividual, invited Ferrero to a luncheon at the 
Faculty Club which was attended by ‘‘a number 
of members of the university faculties.’’ This 
luncheon was not even under the auspices of the 
Casa, 

6. The Nation’s contributor did not state that 
sither Jews or Catholics were excluded from the 
Casa. But what anti-fascists have been ‘‘ recently ’’ 
entertained there? Professor and Mrs. Ascoli were 
housed there for three weeks in 1931, two years 
before Professor Prezzolini became an avowed 
fascist. Dr. Ascoli’s letter to The Nation, although 
revealing a regrettable error of fact, reveals also 
his clear understanding of the political nature of 
the Casa. 
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Count Facchetti-Guiglia, a leader among Ital- tinguished scholars” in the Italian D, 
ist sympathies in New York, made a nly served to fortify his natural belie 
a banauet : .e Hotel Commodore i . ; 
t banquet at the Hotel Commodore in integrity and academic standing. We ; 
aise money for the Casa. He denounce . . 
” sas Aecyediinan Conoumees again, most earnestly, to go behind the 
Arthur Livingston as an anti-fascist, , ‘ : a aes 
' . and check the facts for himself. Th 
Casa would be : . . 
partial scholars at Columbia who cou 
ns sympathetic 
tom's demain oe Senta. If he does not eare to 
epartment should there are others who do; undoubted 
ivingston was trans- gYessional Committee on Un-Ameri 
it for ‘‘budgetary ties would be happy to investigate thi 
Facchetti-Guiglia’s of the Casa and the Fascist Goven 
strange indeed. In that should not be necessary. 
1 like an explanation of the be able to clear its own name. 
’ for Dr. Livingston’s removal 
Might they not be MERITED SEVERITY 
id to be made for THE decision of the City Colleg 
hor of tl 


lini, direct 


isons 


in Department 


© expel twenty-one students and to in 
"penalties on sixteen others who 
ter parts in the disorderly demonstration 
‘ZZOLNIL Was ° 
: ' ber 9 has been described as the 
by Professor Livingston and ae ; 
Bigongiari. If this is so, The disciplinary action ever taken at the « 
misled by publie decla- rastie is it that there may be a tend 
demn the professors for undue seve: 


contrary made by Professors Bigon- 


o and others at the Casa on numer creeing what, in effect, is an end to the 
careers of the expelled students. 
» Prezzolini as ‘‘so Before the faculty is judged, 


must seem more 


would be wise to consider the happeni 
s than to the director of the Casa . , 
: ~ led it to impose such extreme punishn 
-olini was indeed considered an anti- ie ae 

several years City College has appear 


| 


rs ago when he first visited Colum- : 
news as a place where ill-mannered 


changed his allegiance and came 
rt of the dictatorship of Mussolini, he senters insisted on having their own 
en aided—the publication of Riccio’s cvardless of how their actions might 
which had as its purpose the recon- rights or the safety of others. True, t 
Prezzolini’s past to make it appear — stituted a small minority of the 7,000 


4 fasc Ss Bake 3 7 "es ] P , > , 
of fascisn The Threshold of students of the day session who, fo. 


J . Ire i i > . 
eee rk. Pressolini part, preferred to go about their studies 
vavs; since he has chosen . 66 we 
r ahaha than to take part in the “mass picketing 
interpretation of his life’s work, we 


; the young radieals at City College see: 
that President Butler do the walk betes. li us at . 


developed to a high point of efficiency 

fact that the demonstrators were in 
The charges made in The Nation’s article last did not lessen the harm which the 

week were sound. The fascist control of the the city’s free college suffered. 

Casa Italiana is bevond dispute. It is a matter The disorder on October 9 took 

of grave public concern when even a single de- the college was holding official exere): 

partment of a great American university is eon- come a group of visiting Italian studer 

trolled by representatives or adherents of a for- College men who purported to see in 

eign dictatorship and its activities turned to eises an official sanction of Fascism 


partisan political ends. President Butler has  iold they might hold their protest in t 
refused to act. He asserts that “there is noth- stadium. This did not appease thet 
act upon.” We have no doubt they insisted on disrupting the official 


nformation he received from the “dis- in the great hall of the college the ! 














that diseipline must be enforced. 
lid not act hastily. It waited more 
until it had made a thorough 
Its discipline is severe but just.— 


oun. 


CREATING “GUTTERSNIPES” 


wed uproar at City College is but 
of the unrest sweeping American 
only natural that, in a time of 
economle distress, students should 
interested in social problems. It 
that, seeing the wreckage made 
and of 
Kurope, our students should become 


free thought by Fascist 
and frequently overwrought by the 
ism holds for free institutions. 

executives are wise and well 


eve 
new interest has been welcomed 
s to serious study and discussion. 
een thrashed out in the classroom 
ssible angle, and what had before 
subjects and humdrum courses have 
immediate interest and concern. 
from the standpoint of the true 
erested not in regimenting his stu- 
opening their minds to the wonders 
ind the great problems of society, 
titude must seem a blessing. 
ately, some college presidents have 


of 
muzzled 


blessing into a cause continual 


Teachers have been and 
ive been stigmatized as “Communist.” 
“educators” who saw no harm in the 
k who went to college for football 
lances drew back in horror at stu- 
interested in the world about them. 


erick B. Robinson, president of City 


the fact that the democracy of public 
n the United States has brought into 
iools a larger proportion of pupils 
d intellectual, social and economie 
ever before, “there is still eonsider- 
ic selection, a selection which keeps 
proportion of children from the lower 
vels completing the work of the see- 
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He 


shows a bad temper and lack of tact in handling 


College, seems to be that kind of educator. 
young people. The attitude of young people 
toward them is usually a good index to the real 
character of their elders. 

If Dr. Robinson is unable to keep order at 
City College, the fault may be his students’. 
The fault Dr. And 
the elue to that fault may well lie in the drastic 


may also be Robinson’s. 
action just taken by the faculty under pressure 
from Dr. Robinson and over the recommenda- 
tions of the dean. The expulsion of twenty-one 
students is extraordinary even at City College. 

Dr. Robinson has been trying to keep order 
for a long time—ever 


He 


suppress 


by strongarm methods 


since he became president. has sought to 


control student newspapers, student 
self-government and erush free speech by the 
faculty. If the 


picketings, sidewalk seribblings and a long list 


result is a plague of riots, 
of protests unbecoming both to students and to 
the college, the cause may be found in this 
attitude, that 


breeds respect. 


repressive an attitude hardly 


Dean Gottschall, after an investigation, merely 
recommended suspensions on the grounds that 
disorder during the reception to the Italian 
Fascist delegation “was not the result of a care 
fully arranged plot to disrupt the meeting or 


He 


have added that there might have been less dis 


gain possession of the platform.” could 
order had Dr. Robinson not called his own stu 
dents “guttersnipes” when they booed references 
to Fascism. 

Though the students may have been unruly, 
Pe: 
judgment. 


Robinson himself should have used better 
Dr. Robinson’s attitude breeds “gut 
The New York Evening Post. 


tersnipes.” 





This is the general conclusion 


ondary schools.” 
of the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion as reported in a monograph Survey report, 
“The Secondary School Population,” available 
from the Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

Within 50 years, 1880 to 1930, enrolment in 
high school advanced from 3 per cent. of boys 


and girls between 14 and 17 years of age in the 
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than 46 per cent. Of the 3,940,- port, dealing with the social composit 
000 young people from 14 to 17 years of age high-school enrolment, disclose sty 
throughout the country in 1880, few more than creases from 1920 to 1930 in the pri 


rO}) 


110,000 were enrolled in public secondary — representation in the high school of all occ 
schools. In 1930, by way of contrast, of the tional levels. This finding harmonizes wit} ; 
9,340,000 young people within this age group general conclusion that there is a 

in the United States, 4,399,000 were enrolled in creasing popularization of high-sc] 

public secondary schools. This inerease in high- _ tion. 

school enrolment proves a corresponding growth However, when the increases of 

in popularization of secondary edueation, the social and economie groups represent 


National Survey report indicates. high school are compared, for S 


Prepared by Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. groups of the upper levels during 


Noll and C. Elwood Drake, specialists in school already larger at the outset, were 
yn of the National Survey of Seeon- the groups at the lower level. The g 


dary Edueation, this monograph is one of 28 larger, for example, for the propriet 


now in process of publication. The study in- professional groups than for skilled 
volves an analysis of changes in secondary- mon labor. For Bridgeport, on the 

school population and in characteristics of the proportions at the different levels 
secondary-school pupils. The latter investiga- to be drawing together. 

tion concerned pupils in full-time schools and “The evidence presented seems 

is based upon visits to 34 schools in 13 cities. progress toward intellectual democratizat 

The National Survey of Secondary Education the survey report reveals, “that is, toward 
was conducted under the auspices of the Fed- creased representation in secondary schools 
eral Office of Edueation by authority of Con- intellectually less competent youth. It 
gress, with Dr. William John Cooper, who was _ that intellectual selection is no longer operat 
then United States Commissioner of Education, but that it is less operative than for 
as director. Dr. Leonard V. Koos, professor There is evidence that in many communities t 
of secondary education, University of Chicago, secondary-school population as a whole is 1 
was associate director. The major burden of far from being a representative cross-sect 
directing and handling the survey was entrusted of at least the total literate population. 
to Dr. Koos, eminent in the field of secondary data at hand are not sufficient to yield a stat 
education. The study, which results from a ment of the exact degree of progress towar 
3-year investigation by a distinguished group, — intellectual democratization of education at th 
it is emphasized by Carl A. Jessen, survey co- secondary level.” 
ordinator and present Federal Office of Eduea- Regarded as an important conclusion Is th 
tion specialist in secondary education, aimed finding that secondary education is becomug 
primarily at discovering and studying not the intellectually more democratic through the es 
usual but the unusual practises, not the ordi- tension of courses to include vocational ant 
nary but extraordinary ones. other non-college subjects. 

It is noted in the study of the secondary- The analysis of secondary school charac 
school population that the increase in its popu- _ isties involved more than 17,000 pupils 
larity has occurred more rapidly in urban analysis ineludes pupils as well as schools, 
schools than in rural schools. For example, 67 _ telligence and success of pupils in school work 
per cent. of pupils 14 to 17 years of age were social and economie status and other characts 
enrolled in urban high schools in 1930 eom- istics of pupils and parents such as birthp 
pared with less than half of this number, 31 education and occupational status. 
per cent., in rural high schools. The propor- Pupils whose fathers were engaged in up} 
tions of pupils in this level of education, it is economic levels or professional groups 
pointed out, vary from state to state and from found to take a larger proportion of acade! 
one type of community to another. and scientifie courses in high sehool. Pu} 


} 
nda 


The results of a study of Seattle and Bridge- from lower economic levels were toun 
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studying household and industrial The percentage of foreign-born parents varies 
es. About one fourth of the high- among the other types of schools included in the 
pils taking academic and scientific survey. From 10 to 20 per cent. of the pupils’ 
e from homes in which fathers were mothers were found to be employed outside the 
professional level. About one sixth home. 

:pils in household arts and industrial Practically all the pupils, in the full-time 






ips eame from this level. About one schools examined, plan to graduate from high 
: pupils studying academic and scien- school. Pupils from all schools plan to go to 


ses came from the professional level. college, but the proportions are much larger for 








study of other pupil characteristics, the academie groups. As many as one fifth of 
National Survey school population study the pupils in the industrial group and in the 
at nearly all pupils were born in’ comprehensive and general schools are ambi- 


United States. Forty-three per cent. of the tious to enter college. Approximately the same 
; of pupils enrolled in trade schools in- proportion in the commercial group express this 


the study were born in this country. desire. 







EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


AN OBJECTIVE ENGLISH SCHOLAR- units approved by the high school. Obviously, 
SHIP EXAMINATION with more than one hundred high schools from 


|. Tue CoMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS many parts of the country involved, no uni- 














. ° » “1° tor j , rn T1IEe reg ; °O. re > " 
University of Chicago offers once a year formity of curriculum or reading requirements 


of scholarship examinations to senior exists. Such a condition makes almost impos- 
‘hool students. In May, 1934. 894 stu- sible the task of constructing an examination 
senhooi stt Ss. May, LJOt, Ov s 


108 high schools took the examina- which will not arouse protest. 


1 Chicago and seventeen outside centers. The conditions under which the examinations 
basis of the results of three hours of are given impose certain restrictions. Sixty 
ting, twenty-five full scholarships and twenty- minutes is a short time for testing a very gen- 


scholarships were awarded. Past ree- eral and difficult field. Because the tests must 
- show that these students are destined to be be scored, the necessary statistical computations 
st suecessful group of students at the made, the various test scores combined, lists of 


ity—more suecessful than students se- student names made and scholarship winners 










ed in any other way. determined within five hours after the examina- 
According to the present program, scholar- tion is given, completely objective tests must be 
ps are awarded on the basis of the combined used. Other valid reasons for the use of objee- 
res on three one-hour examinations in three _ tive tests in scholarship examinations have been 
rent subjects which the student has previ- given.’ A further restriction is that the tests 
sly selected. The only restriction placed on must be sufficiently difficult to differentiate 
choice is that he take at least one examina- among the top ranking ten or twenty students.” 
from the following subjects: English, Because of the nature of the curriculum and 
world history, mathematies, Latin, French, the usually ineffective teaching in high-school 
German and Spanish, and not more than two English, the students who take this examination 
‘rom physies, chemistry and biology. 











1John M. Stalnaker and M. W. Richardson, 
‘Scholarship Examinations,’’ Journal of Higher 
Education, V (1934), 306. 
The candidates are informed in advance that * The distributions of scores should be positively 
41 aie : fi ie skewed. As the test is designed to select from 
® examination in English composition and  gight or nine hundred students the top twenty or 
iterature will be based on “College Entrance thirty, it is of no consequence if half of the stu- 
Requirements” in the field; at the University of dents get a score of zero, so long as the remaining 
students, particularly at the top, have scores which 
are distinguishable from one another. 
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nieago, the entrance requirement is any three 
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are frequently not so well prepared as are stu- 


dents who take the ¢ in, say, mathe- 


matics or physics. Furthermore, the group 


the English examination ineludes 
students whose special ability 
f English, but many another 
ng selected two other fields because of 
that, after all, 


his aptitude in them, decides 
English is any one’s field 
st, completely ob- 


Is it possibl to devi 
jective, sixty min which the 


be highly suecessful 
work? 


; rE 
first glance % appalling one, 


r} . ] ] . 1] 
ugh rankins udents will 


in college composition and 


problem, at 
*s in mind the 


seems less hopel ss when one 


from the 


1 
} ) 


I the examination ti eel 


purpose Oo! 


rroup the most potentially suecessful students 
and the fact that the content of the examina- 
tion need not be restricted to material covered 


in the average high-school English course. Gen- 


eral information about the field, advanced 
knowledge and skills, reasoning items and in- 
telligence test items are quite permissible.* In 
is probably true in the field of English 


literature more than in any other, that the su- 


perior student will have knowledge and famil- 


iarity with material beyond the limits of the 


eurriculum. 


III. THe EXAMINATION 


May, 1934, examination consisted of 
The student was free within the 


sections. 


sixty minutes allowed to devote as much time as 


chose to any one section. The first section 


vocabulary test of the reeall type—typi- 
material—which consisted of 


a 
eal intelligence 
twenty-five sentences, in each of which one word 
was omitted except for the first letter. The 
student, aided by one or two synonyms, was to 


determine the missing word. 


ll my life, he has been held 


Example 
up to me as a p pattern, 
model of excellence) 
The highest seore obtained was eighteen out of 
a possible twenty-five; the average score (mean) 
was six (standard deviation, four). Six per 
cent. of the group received a score of zero. No 
item was failed or answered correctly by all the 
students. Although on the average this section 


3 Stalnaker and Richardson, op. cit., 309. 
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constituted only 7 per cent. of the tot 
the correlation between the scores on 


tion and the seores on the total te 


(See Table 1 for complete data.) 


TABLE 1 


THE BEHAVIOR OF THE VARIOUS SECTION 
ENGLISH SCHOLARSHIP TEST, 1934 


Section 


ige 


ma! 


4 


Maximum points 


possible 
Aver: 
score 
sig 


(1) Vocabulary 
(2) Word change 
(3) Categories 
(4) Poetry identifi- 
eation 
(5) Verse forms 
(6) Prose and criti- 
cism 
(7) Poetry appreci- 
ation 
(8) Topic sentence 
Total 197 


1 Sigma is the standard deviation of tl 
tion. 


2 Sk. is the measure of skewness. Sk 


3r is Pearson coefficient of correlati 
The second section, which was also 
to measure verbal or linguistie intelliger 
patterned after an exercise in the Sc! 
Aptitude Test of the College Entrance xan 
nation Board. The student was asked to 
in each of ten paragraphs, the one word \ 
had been changed so as to destroy the 1 


of the paragraph. 


Example: George Moore says that happines 
more than a faculty for b 
prised; and it is the sudden \ 
beauty of a city square seen 
falling snow, a street-car 
face of a passing woman, 
of friends, which make 


piaces for the man with 


the 


} 
+ 


copy. 


Although these items had not been su 
to a careful experimental check in 
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hough not all of them were represented by 


with one exception, satisfactory. In al 


? 
l 
nle given, the correct word, common-_ selections, and some had more than one selec 


1s marked by 43 per cent. of the stu- tion. The task thus narrowed itself down to 
he average score on the total examina- recognizing which of the nine poets listed 
is group was 92.4 Copy, an incorrect might most likely have written a given selec 
marked by 20 per cent. of the stu- tion. In the example given, Masters is the 
averaged only 70 on the total exami- author, and 16 per cent. of the students so 
\ few students marked: happiness, marked the selection, although 18 per cent. at 
surprised, sudden, vista, square, tributed it to Sandburg, 12 per cent. to E. A. 
make and man. The average Robinson, 7 per cent. to Robert Frost, 7 per 


y 


these students was 69. Selections for cent. to E. E. Cummings, ete. 


fs 


alogue, 


which are both satisfactory and of a 
Example: Where are Elmer, Herman, Bert, Tom 


degree of difficulty are not easily 
and Charley, 


average score on the exercise was a ‘a 
The weak of will, the strong of arm 


two of the 373 students answered ik itn: Sia bie, tk tadtert 
ns correctly; twenty-nine students 

one correctly. The correlation be- Twenty-two per cent. of the students could 
section and the vocabulary section  jdentify none of the selections. Six students 
(2 per cent.) received perfect scores. In gen 
d section—herein called “Categories” eral, Robinson, Millay, Masters, Whitman, ete., 
med to measure factual knowledge are not read in the high-school classroom, but 
y history. It consisted of twelve lists superior students interested in literature should 

rs, each list containing six names, five he familiar with American poetry. 
vere related in some way. The stu- Section five (Verse Forms) called for the 
asked to check the one name in each  ¢lassifieation of each of nine poems according 
had no relation to the others, to indi- to jts form—ballad, blank verse, couplet, ete. 
period during which the remaining five This exercise proved to be easier than other see 
to identify the genre in which their tions, although only 4 per cent. of the students 
received a perfect score and 3 per cent. identi- 
_ Period fied none correctly. The average score was 9.6 
. Category (total possible, 18). This section measures 
~ Bennett, Arnold factual knowledge, but knowledge slightly off 
- Conrad, Joseph the beaten track. The example given is blank 
— Dickens, Charles verse. 

— Galsworthy, John 
Maugham, Somerset Example: I shall not go back. 

Wells, Herbert George We pay for going back; and all we get 


Is one more needless ounce of wears 


example given, the correct period is wisdom 

ntury; the eategory, British novelists; To bring away with us. 
rect name, Charles Dickens. One stu- 
ned a seore of thirty-five out of the 
points possible. Six students scored 
s section proved a little too easy for 
hip examination: the distribution of 

as approximately normal, rather than 


The next part of the examination was an 
experimental form aiming to measure the stu- 
dents’ feeling for language. To be sure, it was 
made on a reasonably low level, but the linguis 
tic ability of senior high school students is poor. 
Seven selections of prose, from ninety to two 
hundred and fifty words in length, and varying 
in style from that of John Dewey to that of 
Hemingway, were given, together with a critical 


skewed. 
n four required the identification of the 
nine short but characteristic passages 


ican poetry. Nine poets were listed, 
a descriptive comment on the style of each selec- 
average score for all students was 77; 7 7 

tion. The student’s task was to match the 


rd deviation, 28. See Table 1. 
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comment with the prose selection to which it re- 
ferred. The total possible score was thirty-five; 
the average score was 11.5, or slightly over two 
correct matchings. About 4 per cent. of the 
students answered the entire exercise correctly, 
and 19 per cent. scored zero. Because this ex- 
ereise has been thoroughly deseribed elsewhere, 
no illustration is given here. 

An ingenious poetry appreciation test de- 
vised by Professor Walter Blair, of the Uni- 


vers) of Chicago, was used in section seven. 


A. poem was rewritten in four different ver- 


sions, each version introducing some obvious 
flaw. The student was to select the best version, 
and to identify the defect in each of the other 
four from a given key, such as: (1) too senti- 
mental, (2) faulty rhythm, ete. Although 5 per 
cent. of the students received a perfect score on 
the exercise, 21 per cent. did not have even one 
correct response. The original poem was voted, 
not the best, but third best. The first ranking 
poem, in the judgment of these students, 
started: 
Steeped in dust sleeps a pallid lady: 


Thin and tall and blonde was she;... 
The second ranking poem is in the Guest style: 


Here slumbers a wonderful mother 
Bereft and sad her children three 
They sadly mourn for their wonderful mother 
Who taught them all to pray at her knee... . 


The average score was 8.6 out of 25, or some- 
what more.than one of the five marked eor- 
rectly. Such a brief exercise is of course not 
very reliable, but it measures an ability of con- 
siderable significance. 

The final section consisted of two para- 
graphs, the topie sentences of which were to be 
underlined. This exercise was not found to be 
satisfactory. 

IV. An ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS 

Unquestionably, the teacher who had stressed 
in his cramming class the typical English course 
content would be distressed to find an objective 
examination of the type here described. But is 
the examination of value? Is it worth while? 
One measure which is generally made is of the 

5 See John M. Stalnaker, ‘‘The Cream of the 
Crop in English,’’ to be published in The English 
Journal. 


consistency or reliability of the examination, 
The reliability of this examination (odd 15, 
even items) was .88. Even correlating the 
scores on the four odd-numbered sections with 
the four even-numbered sections, and then estj. 
mating the reliability in the usual Way, gave a 
coefficient of .76, a high reliability in view of 
the lack of homogeneity of material and the 
shortness of the sections. The total examina. 
tion gave the desired positively skewed distri. 
bution of scores, on the basis of which it was 
possible to differentiate easily among the high 
ranking students. 

The most significant measure of success of 
the examination would be the subsequent ree- 
ords in college of the highest ranking students, 
This obviously can not be determined at onee, 
An additional complication is the fact that the 
scholarships are awarded on the basis of three 
examinations in three different subjects. The 
five highest persons in the English examination 
were also sufficiently high in their other exami- 
nations to be awarded full scholarships. Stu- 
dents ranking in sixth, eighth and tenth posi- 
tions in the English examination did so poorly 
—below the average of the group—in one of 
their other examinations that they were not in 
the scholarship range. The ninth ranking stu- 
dent was awarded a full scholarship and the 
seventh ranking student a half scholarship. 
Obviously, the English examination selected 
students who were found by the other examina- 
tions to be superior: seven of the highest ten 
students were awarded scholarships. 

Vv 

The examination here described was not built 
of carefully analyzed test items; its items will 
not be used again; it will not be standardized, 
published or sold. It was devised and con- 
structed for a specific function—to select the 
best of a group of highly selected students. 
Such post-analysis as is given here is for the 
purpose of improving the next examination. 
Test forms, rather than specifie content, are 
being analyzed. The content appears to be 
unorthodox, but the examination is reliable, 
and as far as present measures of validity are 
possible, it appears to be valid. 

JoHN M. STALNAKER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





